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ON THE 


EMBELLISHMENT OF PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS 
WITH PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 
BY EDWARD HALL, F.8.A., ARCHITECT. 


THE HALLS OF THE CITY OF LONDON.* 


me HE extended application 
Vay A of the Arts cae 
Z tion with public build- 
) ings, was considered at 
some length in the last 
volume of this journal, 
and we are glad to find, 
from the announced 
intentions of Govern- 
ment, the positive be- 
ginning at the Mansion 
House, and from divers indications in the current 
of public opinion, that results and advantages, 
such as we looked forward to, have at once become 
more generally apprehended, than even our san- 
guine hopes could have calculated upon,—having 
regard to the real apathy that had so long pre- 
vailed. Our readers have but to recal the senti- 
ments of the principal speakers, not long since, in 
certain debates in Parliament, or to turn to the 
comments then made in the journals, to find the 
great results we had placed in view,—the general 
advancement of taste, the bearing upon popular 
education, the cultivation of the vi sense 
and of all the perceptive faculties, the beneficial 
influence upon public morals, the necessity of 
the provision of innocent means of relaxation, as 
well as the commercial benefit—fully recognised 
and admitted. We would not presume to think 
that our words, which had scarcely found time to 
fructify, could have furnished hints to the seve- 
ral speakers and writers referred to; we adduce 
the coincidence rather to show that such identity 
of opinion must inevitably arise whenever ques- 
tions of this nature are earnestly pondered over 
and discussed. 

In the great design of which the country now 
waits the commencement, details—such as the 
proper site for the National Gallery,— though 
by no means to be disregarded, are of inferior 
importance to the realised facts, that a great 
public want is felt, and that the standard of 
value of intellectual labour, such as falls within 
our province, confessedly requires to be re- 
adjusted. In such adjustment, the words of the 
Commissioners’ report lead us to infer, that the 
art of Architecture and the interests of its pro- 
fessors will have especial recognition. To attain 
the ends in view, whether as that art 
generally, or the special branch of “ practical 
art,” it is not merely essential that the pecuniary 
return should be more adequately proportioned 
to the labour, but that some real deference should 
be shown to the feelings and opinions of the 
artist, and that his name should constantly be 
connected with the authorship of his work. 

Keeping, however, to our main line of argu- 
ment,—it should at length press itself upon the 
attention of all the great corporations and 
companies, how much is —s to satisfy 
expectations of the now really advanced en- 
lightenment of the age. In the that we 
have given to the subject of the development of 
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the Arts generally, in connection with public 
buildings, we have noticed the Mansion House, 
the ‘Guildhall, the Coal Exchange, the Corn 
Exchange, the Royal Exchange, the India House, 
and Mercers’ Hall and Chapel, showing the ca- 
— of those structures. The points wo 
ve regarded, let us remind our readers, are 
not merely the benefits which in certain res 
the companies and corporations would confer by 
the purchase of pictures and sculpture, and by 
the free admission of the public to their collec- 
tions ;—we have shown the importance of such 
works, in order to carry out the effect, or to 
complete the purpose of the buildings, and we 
have found that works of Art at present in exist- 
ence are, many of them, of interest and value, 
yet that they fail to realise their due effect by 
the positions in which they are placed. 

It is not indeed desirable, even for the points 
which we have in view in this series, that the 
walls of every apartment should be crowded 
with paintings, of whatever character. This is a 
common mistake with “ picture-fanciers.” We 
would rather see one el work well placed in 
a given space, in our future Nation Gallery, 
than a number of works packed as they are in 
the exhibitions. But, this only renders it the 
more desirable that ample wall-space should be 
provided, and would lead us to hope, that at 
some day, in addition to the Halls, Court Rooms, 
and other apartments of the companies, galleries 
for paintings and sculpture should be erected. 

We may here remark, that the question of the 
architectural decoraticns of picture galleries does 
not appear to us to be accurately apprehended 
by some recent writers. We in the 
opinion, that errors have frequently been com- 
mitted as to quantity of decoration—in giving 
a richness of character which detracts from the 
purpose of the gallery,—namely, the exhibition 
of works of Art. These might well require to 
be made principal in the composition; but, cer- 
tain arrangements of architectural mouldings, 
and even of enrichment, may be made to con- 
duce to the effect of works of different degrees 
of importance—to help to isolate them, and so 
avoid the influence of one picture upon another, 
—to the classification in the mind, and there- 
fore to the’retention of individual characteristics 
in the memory. In aroom for an annual exhi- 
bition, the provision of a good light is nearly all 
that is possible; but there is no reason wh 
architectural decoration should not be sential, 
and materially aid the effect of the productions 
themselves, in a gallery specially designed for 
particular works. 


GROCERS’ HALL. 


The Grocers’ Company, like the others, has 
much in its history that would form an inter- 
esting series of pictures. It existed at a very 
early date; for, prior to its incorporation by 
Edward III. in 1345, its members were associated 
as “Pepperers.” Among them have been 
no less five monarchs, as well as princes 
and nobles. In the reign of Henry IV. twelve 
aldermen were members at one time. One of 
the most celebrated men of a remarkable age, 
Sir Philip Sidney, was free of the Company, 
and the Grocers rode in procession at his funeral. 
Amongst other members were W. Pitt, Earl of 
Chatham, and his son the Right Hon. W. Pitt, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. If the name of 
Sir John Cutler, who was four times master, were 
not preserved in the records of the Company, 
it would be handed down in the satire of Pope, 
which in this case may have been more severe 
than well founded. As regards the part which 
the Company played in history, it may be stated 
that the committee of the Parliament fixed on 
Grocers’ Hall as their place of meeting, at the 
commencement of their dispute with Charles I, 
—although the Company was steadily attached to 
the sovereign. The City Dinners to the Long 
Parliament were also given here. Here too the 
Bank of land transacted its business from 
the time of its incorporation till its removal to 
Threadneedle-street in 1734. Part of the present 
Bank stands upon ground which was obtained 
through the Act of Parliament from the Company. 
The Hall and other buildings still occupy a 
large area, It extends from the north of 


Grocers’ Hall Court in the Poultry, to Princes- 
street, by the Bank. The principal entrance 
is in the latter street, by two large carriage 
ee the centre, the latter having 
one of the modern doorways in the metro- 
polis. The earliest part of the present building 
was erected from designs by Thomas Leverton 
between 1798 and 1802. The exterior, which is 
nearly the only part remaining as it was built, is 
a very plain but good design,—which may be 
called Greco-Italian in style—and consists of 
lain coupled pilasters upon a low rusticated 
ment. The walling between the pilasters 
is of brick, and in the spaces are large plain 
windows. The interior which we are about to 
notice, was remodelled some years since by 
Mr. Joseph Gwilt. 

It will, perhaps, be convenient to examine 
first, whether the ground not occupied by the 
building, would afford any means of attaining 
our objects. Next Grocers’ Hall Court, the 
office, the residence of the clerk, and the recep- 
tion rooms and their adjuncts form three sides 
of a quadrangle. Along this last, there might 
be room for a small gallery one story in height, 
without interfering with the light; and a covered 
way now much wanted, might at the same 
time be formed from the office on one side to 
the main building on the other. The area 
next Princes-street—triangular in plan—has its 
arrangement defined in great measure by the 

iage drive and footway, but something might 
still be done with the space, more architectural 
in character than the Seundary of posts, and 
et more calculated to exhibit that natural 
uty which every such patch of ground might 

be made to A mere row of posts may 
indeed be so disposed; but many ideas would 
suggest themselves to those who recollect how 
intimate has been the connection between 
architecture and landscape-gardening in some 
styles, where moulded curbs, pedestals, balus- 
trades and steps, flagged footways and garden- 
beds in geometrical patterns, make up a very 
pleasing composition, These remarks apply not 
only to the present case, but to the gardens 
attached to the building which we s have 
next to examine. In short, we believe that no 
spot of ground connected with a building is of so 
little importance as to be rded. Architec- 
tural gardening is very little understood in this 
country,—although some of the best ens we 
have seen have been laid out by architects. The 
aw ne practice is to give the work to a race of 
andscape gardeners, who are in no sense what 
they should be—complete artiste. There is 
much reason to doubt, whether the m most 
in vogue amongst these people—which consists 
in the mimicry of natural features, and the 
formation of oval and circular beds of flowers in 
grass plots—is not altogether erroneous. Human 
work bes its _ and preappointed course, 
viz., the development of Arr. Imitations of 
nature have the defects of imitations in general, 
—their inferio-ty to what is imitated is usually 
obvious. If the beauty of natural disposition 
be interfered with, we hold it to be impos- 
sible to reproduce it, The question is not 
unlike that as to the propriety, or rather the 
possibility of church restoration, respecting 
which we need hardly say what view has most 
weight with us. But our ent is, that it is 
the office of Art to contrast with, and so enhance, 
the beauty of nature—and this is best effected in 
the case of ens, by placing the flowers and 
shrubs in pede and geometrical forms, 
and in immediate combination with architectural 


accessories. 

We shall not inquire what precise modification 
should be made, as to the case before 
us, but we think that the Art of Sculpture might 
be called into use; and if stone were considered 
objectionable in a London atmosphere, the 
expense of bronze might possibly be saved by 
having the sculpture cast in zinc, and coated 
with bronze. 

Further: why should even a mere wall be 
such an eyesore as we almost always see it. 
One of the plates in a work issued by the 
Architectural Publication Society has shown 
what may be done with a little thought— 
and beyond o: modern practice 
has just been attempted in brickwork in Endell- 
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street i streets of the city are too 
“ eabined, ni ed confined,” not to render it 
desirable that all interests should aid in giving 
the appearance of spaciousness, wherever it will 
port er with private convenience. We 
would therefore substitute for the lofty blank 
wall next Princes-street a screen of columns— 
and if the space suffices, we would place a statue 
jn each intercoluun. The ugly wooden apr 
would of course be removed, and iron gates 0 
superior design substituted. The doorway in 
the centre would remain. Some such oe 
ment, in the hands of the accomplished architec 
to the Company, would still further aid the fine 
effect of this part of the city. If the connection 
of architectural forms with natural objects, 
enbance the beauty of the latter, the advantage 
is reciprocal, and is perhaps never more apparent 
than when trees and foliage are seen through a 
screen of columns. 

The ‘ame to the building has a circular- 
open porch formed by columns, and with a dome 
light. There are two niches, one on each side 
the doorway. These are empty. The entrance- 
hall is low and dark. On each side is a semi- 
circular recess. In one of these recesses is @ 
statue of Sir John Cutler, formerly in the garden, 
and which was at one time used as a mark for 
ball-practice, The walls are grained oak—and 
the ceiling is plain. The application of such 
means of lighting dark interiors as we referred 
to in a previous case, might here be difficult, but 
should be considered. Should it, however, be 
found impossible to overcome the defects of the 
original building, it might be taken into con- 
sideration, that as the place is hardly ever used 
except by artificial light, there need be no real 
aor | about the decoration which is so much 


ui 
“he the staircase we reach the commencement 
of Mr. Gwilt’s work. The stairs, balustrades, 
and panelling are of oak, with a broad band 
and an egg and tongue moulding carried round 
at the level of the first floor, the whole planned 
and detailed with that taste and skill which 
would be expected. The upper part of the 
walls is grained to imitate oak, and has 
placed in wreaths, the shields of Masters 
of the Company,—amongst the number those 
of William III. and Charles II. The ceiling is 
formed into nine square and oblong compart- 
ments, each bounded by the complete Doric 
coruice with gutta—the centre compartment 
being deeply sunk and relieved. The general 
effect is slightly interfered with by the depend- 
ing or inclined soffit of the corona, a mode of 
treating that member which, whether from its 
being out of place in a ceiling, or, perhaps from 
the inclination not being carried on through the 
re-entering angles, here at first gives the idea 
that the work is falling. The flat parts of the 
cciling are white or a pale tint, the beams 
being oak 


It is certain that the effect of this part of the 
building would not be injured by additional 
colour.—The shields are in the upper part of 
the walls, and below them is ample wall surface. 
oa youl be highly effective here. It 
would | us too far from our immediate 

r to inquire whether imitative oak, which 

in immediate contrast with the real material, 
would be the better for some concealment. 
Considering mere appearance, the effect of the 
staircase gains by the slight difference that 
there is. 

Opposite the top of the stairs, an arch-headed 
a forms a good feature, and the doors 
ing usually open, there is a view into an 
Octagonal hall beyond. The plan of this may 
— 4 deseribed as an irregular octagon of 
~ —_ and four smaller sides, the former 
a es supporting a circular cornice, also 
ae A noe eutives from the smaller sides, 

cornice the space is domed over. 
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of the opposite archway, are niches,—in all 
nt in caule. Teo are empty; one has an 
ugly stove and the other a table. We make no 
objection to their being occupied by objects 
either “useful” or “ ornamental, but let these 
not appear as afterthoughts, and without — 
tion to symmetry. The spaces between the 
heads of the doorways and the arches, detract 
from the merit of this part of the interior. 
The discordance in their circumscribing lines 
might be removed by decoration in colour, or 
by sculpture, and the change from the warm 
colouring, to the “ splashed granite” of this hall 
seems much too sudden. ; . 

The Warden's Room is comparatively plain. 
There is a good cornice, and ornaments are 
painted at the angles of the ceiling, and also in 
the centre, where hangs a large glass chandelier. 
On the marble chimney-piece is a bust, and over 
it is a tablet in a carved frame, with an inscrip- 
tion setting forth the services to the Company, of 
Sir John Cutler and Sir John Moore. The walls 
are plain. Between two of the lofty doors is, 
we believe, a view of one of the Company's 
estates in Ireland, and elsewhere are some of the 
well-known engravings of old London. It 
would be well, if a little more attention were 
paid to the collecting and exhibiting of such 
illustrations by the companies. The room now 
under notice would afford space. ; 

The corridor has at one end a large window 
of stained glass, exhibiting the arms of the 
Company and figures of St. Anthony, the patron 
saint, and of Edward III. In the niche on one 
side of the corridor, is a figure of Sir John 
Crosbie, and in the other a stove. The defects 
of this arrangement might be lessened by 
placing a bust or a small group above the latter. 

The Drawing Room is an elegant apartment. 
The walls are divided in the upper and lower 
parts into panels. There is an elaborate 
cornice, a cove, and a ceiling divided into 
compartments by a guilloche band, the centre 
compartment being an oval. There is a pier 
glass at each end of the room, and a third over 
the chimney-piece.—The latter feature is of 
marble, and bears the crest of the Company. It 
is we suppose, of the date of the early part of 
the present building, and is certainly not such a 
work of Art as it should be. 

The decorative colouring is carried out in pink 
and gold. Much of the ornament is gilded, in some 
cases not without injury to the beauty of the form, 
and this general result from the common method 
of employing gilding to enriched mouldings, 
should, in our view, restrict the use of it to 
plain surfaces. In the angles of the cove, the 
corners of the ceiling, and within the panels, 
are painted architectural imitations of relievos 
touched with gilding. Were we to extend our 
inquiries into the difficult questions connected 
with imitations, the apartments we are ex- 
amining would afford us opportunity enough. 
But we do, in general, object to these painted 
imitations of work in relief, and we have, in 
former papers, expressed the opinion that the 
manner of gilding ornament by applying the 
gilding to the edges of the leaves—common as 
it may be—is especially inartistic, and destructive 
of the beauty of form. With a little harshness 
in the execution in the curvature, the ornament 
however has great variety, and contributes to the 
effect ot the apartment. The furniture is partly 
rosewood, partly white and gold, with stamped 
velvet cushions, and the console-tables are gilt. 
The carpet is woven with the Company’s arms 
and crest. The grate is too shabby in appear- 
ance for such a room. Small paintings in the 
centres of the panels, or relievos, might, we 
think, either be introduced with good effect. 

The Court Room has walls in imitation of 
Sienna marble, a modillion cornice partly gilded, 
& cove with ornaments painted in the angles, 
and a ceiling divided into compartments — a 
circle in the centre. The door-cases are painted 
in imitation of veined marble, and the doors in 
imitation of maple. Round the upper part of 
the walls, suspended from lions’ heads and fes- 
toons, are ranged the shields of important mem- 


| bers of the Company. On each side is a marble 


chimney-piece of ordina: 

ry character. The 
hogany carved chair and the sideboards ane tis 
noticed, and the new Axminster carpet, of very 


a 
large size, is an improvement in desi 
colour upon everything we have poly. ond 
time past. Here, as elsewhere, there is — 
of space for pictures. In the room inatann 
the late D gton, in plaster of 
about to be produced in marble. * ae 
ere is a very piquant bit of design ; 

ceiling of an enlostem between <— = Ge 
= the = just described. It consists mai 

of segmen ining, with a device j : 

In the Great Hall, the walls are al 
plain ; but the ceiling is divided into deep com. 
partments, with the guilloche band on the soffit 
of the beams, and with enriched cornice mould- 
ings. The hall is lighted by five large windows 
along one side, the reveals being painted in imi. 
tation of a reddish-coloured marble. There ig 
no stained glass in these windows, and nothi 
to relieve the blank appearance, but the ordi 
sashes; and certainly, the effect brought to our 
mind more forcibly than at any previous time 
—the fact, that much had yet to be learned from 
the treatment of the aperture in medieval build. 
ings. Over these windows are others of oval form, 
filled with stained glass, and there are similar 
windows on the ee side of the hall. At 
the north end, under the royal arms, is a side. 
board, lately put up, for the plate; and at the 
south end 2 low sideboard, with three 
mirrors in gilt frames uw ther. 
first sideboard might Cina sted 
shelves enclosed within an elaborate frame, and 
with a broader shelf bracketted out as a dado, 
It is painted white and gilded. The shelves and 
back of the composition are covered with rich 
green velvet, looped up and festooned ; and the 
whole, when filled with the rich gilt plate of the 
Company, must be highly effective. The side 
board at the south end is a massive one, of 
walnut-wood supported upon kneeling camels,— 
the camel being the crest and supporter of the 
Company's arms. The centre compartment of 
the arrangement of mirrors is arched, and united 
in composition with the brackets of the gallery. 
These last are the least satisfactory parts of the 
general design.—The soffit of the gallery is 
divided into coffers, and one row has the back- 
ground coloured red. There are five pictures 
on the west side of the room, and two at the 
north ; but these, the thirteen cut-glass chan- 
deliers, and many parts of the decorations, were 
covered up. The general effect of the Hall, 
and that of particular works, is therefore to be 
judged of only on state occasions, when of 
course the public are not admitted. This re 
striction upon the enjoyment of objects of inte 
rest and taste, to the favoured few who 
be honoured with invitations to the Companys 
festivals, though it may save a few pounds in 
gilding, is of course not what we hope to find 
in future the practice with this and other com- 
panies. The noblest use which can be made 
of works of Art is certainly not to hide them 
under drab calico. 

In the present Hall, a row of statues along 
each side—following out the idea which is 
developed at the Houses of Parliament,— 
suggest itself to us, as in previous cases; 
ion the arrangement of the tables could not 
be much interfered with. 

It will have been quite apparent to our readers, 
that the Grocers’ Company have the means of 
doing much for the advancement of Art. 


DRAPERS’ HALL AND GARDENS. 


The history of the Drapers’ Company does 
not present us with any considerable number 
names of noted individuals :—Sir Robert Cla 
called the “benevolent” Lord Mayor, 11. 
may be mentioned ; and the Company — 
one of its members, Henry Fitz-Alwyn 
Leofstan, the first Mayor of London, in op 
tion to the authority of Stowe and others 
say he belonged to the Goldsmiths’ Company. 

According to the writer in Weale’s aail 
the income of the Company in 1833 was = 2 
of which it is said thes as ar as £4 
£5000 were spent yearly in = 

The buildings of the Company are in Throg- 
morton-street. The old building on the present 
site, was the house of Cromwell Earl of Bsse% 
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and was purchased by Henry VIII. It was 
destroyed in the Great Fire. The oldest part 
of the present Hall was by Jarman, the architect 
of the second Royal Exchange, and was built in 


1667. A fire in occurred in 1774, after 
which the street front was added by the brothers 
Adam. The gardens, which we shall first de- 
seribe, are at the back. They consist of the 
public garden and the private garden. 

Asa valuable place of resort in the heart of 





the city, to which admission is liberally granted, 





Cheese 


the public en is worthy of a better 

ment than it now presents. The access might 
be made somewhat more architectural in 
racter, and the ugly iron railings of the inclosure 
should be thrown down, and a mere row of posts 
and a chain, or balustrades, and statues on 
pedestals should be substituted. We have 
already made some remarks on the union of the 
Arts of Architecture and Sculpture with that 
which we would raise to its true place as an art 
—namely, gardening. 
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DRAPERS’ HALL AND GARDENS,—BLOCK PLAN. 
Reference. 





















































CCC. Ambulatory. 

D. Do., under the terrace. 

EEE. Principal Building ; 
—on the Ground 
Floor,—Offices, Kit- 
chen, &c., &c. 


F, Situation of the Main N 
Staircase. 


PRIVATE GARDEN. 


G. Fountain, Tazza, &c. 
H. Figure on Pedestal :— 





Mercury of Jean de 


Bol 
K. Paved one. 
L. Way to Public Garden. 


PUBLIC GARDEN. 
M. Jet d’Eau ;—Cupid and 
Swan. 


on Pedestal ;— 

outh extracting the 

Thorn from his Foot. 

P P. Pavilions, or covered 
ts. 


sea 
R. Figure on Pedestal ;— 
Flora, or Pomona. 


There are, however, somearchitectural features. 
Two covered seats or pavilions are designed as 
tetrastyle porticos, elevated on steps, with black 
and white paving arranged in patterns, and the 
sides being enclosed by balusters. Each of these 
buildings stands at the end of one of the broad 
walks which surround the inclosure: one has 
square columns and a pediment; the other, 
round columns and an attic. They are getting 
out of repair. There is a basin in the centre of 
the grass-plat, with a fountain. How is it that 
we 80 seldom try to realise the beauty of good 
design in this exquisite architectural feature? 
and how is it, that, when we do try, we fail in 
what our neighbours do so well? The garden 
beds are, in our opinion, placed so that they 
spoil the effect of the grass-plat, and do not give 
the proper effect to the shrubs.—The small pri- 
vate garden is in better taste. There is a basin 
and fountain in the centre, and steps up to a 
terrace at the end. The whole stands above the 
level of the larger garden, and a architec- 
tural feature might be made by a flight of 
steps from the one to the other, and by a balus- 
trade around the small garden. Places for 
statues would be afforded by the pedestals. 

We may appear, in this red nm and others, 

recommend works of a very expensive and 
unu-ual character. Judged by the standard of 
public works in England, those we have at dif- 
ferent times < ewe of, are of that description. 
Compared with what is deemed essential to the 
gratification and enlightenment of the people in 
many a second-rate city of Europe, they are not 
rightly to be so designated, except inasmuch as 
our long neglect of objects thought important 
elsewhere, may have required arrears to be 
made good. If any existing standard is to be 
taken, our own should not be chosen. 

Proceeding to the building itself :—the main 
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entrance is through a quadrangle, round which 
is a cloistered ambulatory. On the north, east, 
and west sides, the court is surrounded by a 
range of square-headed openings, with 
columns and segmental arches rising from lions’ 
heads borne by the capitals in front. This 
arrangement leaves an awkward blank 
under the arch. On the south side, there is 
merely an order of columns, placed wide apart, 
and supporting a terrace of communication be- 
tween the principal staircase and the gallery 
and adjoining suite of rooms. The ambulatory 
would afford plenty of space for works in 
sculpture, : 

The principal staircase (shown in the plan on 
the next page) is in the south-east angle of the 
buildings, enclosed by iron gates of good design ; 
but these and the staircase are unfortunately not 
seen as originally intended, as it has been found 
necessary to protect the work from damp air by 
wooden doors. 

The staircase itself is something more than an 
admirable specimen of a school of architecture 
which has found little favour with the critics 
(and aps with reason, if the buildings of the 
Adelphi be looked upon as the best examples) ; 
it is a very beautiful composition. Its most 
striking feature is a dome, oval on the plan, 
lighted from the centre, and which rises from a 
cornice, itself borne upon segmental arches and 
pendentives above a lower cornice, which forms 
the termination of the walls. ‘ 

Every part is elaborately enriched in panels, 
and yet we have seen few works with so much 
ornament where so little could be considered as 
thrown away. The whole of 
domed axttng chose fos S he Gn ee 
is in a single very light colour, or at most in 
two shades of the same ee 
all the relief tells with good effect. At, 


for the plans which we give. It is plainer in 
treatment, yet has a very pleasing effect—the 
light _ oe through glazed coffers in the 
ceiling. This staircase, though we believe not 
used on state occasions, is much more conveni- 
ently placed than the other. By it we reach the 
Livery Room. This has its walls panelled in 
dark oak. There is a large cove above the cornice, 
in which at each end of the room, are the arms 
of the Company. The ceiling is boldly designed 
with richly decorated mouldings, and with 
scroll-work on the panels. The design generally, 
is finished in pink and white colour with a little 
gilding ; the groundwork of the plaster here, as 
well as in the cove, — a kind of mottled 
blue, but the effect is not ther satisfactory. 
The hanging the chandelier from a very sm 
central boss, seems to us a better ent 
than that where a large circular ornament is 
used ; for we hardly ever find these “ flowers” 
satisfactory. The chandeliers are of glass, 
The furniture is mostly of ordinary character, 
but we noticed a well-designed side-table with 
bracketed feet. On the walls are nine por- 
traits of comparatively recent date. The 
Congemg should adopt the plan of writing the 
names of the artists and the subjects beneath 
the pictures in the rooms. We have before 
recommended too, the plan adopted by the 
Common Council of the City, at Guildhall: but 
it would be well worth while for each company 
to have a complete raisonné of all their 
works of Art, prepared by some accomplished 
hand, for the use of visitors. 

The Livery Room, we should state, occupies 
the north-west angle of the main building, and 
looks on to the private garden. Leading from 
it to the south, is a long gallery divided into 
three parts, and chiefly lighted from the 
quadrangle. The walls are panelled in dark 
oak. Beams of the same material intersect the 
ceiling, which is grained in very light colours, 
instead of having the treatment we should 
be disposed to suggest, namely, allegorical 
or decorative painting. We have bere such a 
gallery as we have been looking for in all the 

uildings yet visited. The elling would 
make some little difficulty in the x 4 
trical grouping of pictures and pture, 
but much greater space is available than that 
now occupied, The most important of the four 

rtraits now in the are one of Henry 

IIIL., and one of Charles L., by Mytens, the 
Court painter before the time of Vandyke, 
The latter picture would scarcely bring to mind 
the face of the sovereign, to those who bear 
recollection the well-known works of the 
celebrated artist. In this gallery, ev 
of light should be secured, and 
uire curtains to be dispensed with. 
he Court Room is the best 
ment in the building. dark crimson 
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architraves, and indeed all the 
dark oak, elaborately carved, 
design. The architraves, and 
cornice of the doors have mould 
ornamented, and sharply and 
Round the room runs a 

and elaborate character, 

The entablature has a number 
devices, gilt, on a blue ground 
enriched with ornament 
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j ibi lions 
dams. The design exbibits medal 
gr al the subjects being taken om e 
Dr ’ trade, and the heraldic bearings of the 

These require a little more colour in 
he to relieve — — i 
ig room, there are four pain . 
There Siem it of George IV. in _——-* 
portrait of Nelson by Beechey, for which the 
‘st receved 400 guineas, and one of the late 
Take of Wellington by Lucas. The fourth and 
i ing work is a —~ —_-* 
Zucchero, said to represent ueen 0 
and her phagareds achild. It has been engraved 
by Bartolozzi. There. has been much discus- 
» as to the authorship, arising from the light 
colour of the hair of the Queen, and the 
rally received belief that she did not 
oo he son after he was twelve months old. 








are further interested in the ques- 
j refer to papers in the “ Gentleman’s 
Magazine,” vols. xlviii. and xlix. -One difficulty 
is got over by statements that the Queen wore 
hair of different colours.—The chimney-piece in 
this room would only help us in showing how 
little the sculptor has yet done in what we - 
constrained-to think really one important fie 
for his art. We looked -for a relievo in’ white 
marble, mentioned in Brayley’s “London and 
Middlesex,” as over the fire-place ; but it must 
have been removed. ont The Com- 
iving their r. 

The Hall iteelf has at the south end a gallery, 
and a screen with two doors, adjoining the stair- 
casé ; and at the north end a dais. It may be 
described as of two distinct characters of decora- 
tion. The lower part, panelled with dark 


Those who 
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DRAPERS’ HALL.—PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR. 
Reference. 


F. Gallery. 
G. Staircase. 
H. Ante Room. 
K KK. Residence of the 
Clerk. 
the} LLL. Private Offices of 
the Clerk. 


A. Quadrangle. 

B. Sincinal Staircase. 

C. Hall. 

D.. Court Room. 

E. Livery Room, some- 
times called 
Ladies’ Chamber. 


oak, has an order of engaged columns and 
pilasters, with windows on one side only. The 
upper part of the walls is finished in plaster, and 
has windows on both sides. The order below 
is surmounted by a balustrade. The entablature 
has a beautiful scroll ornament, and there is 
much good ornament carved within a semicir- 
cular sideboard recess which occurs in the side 
opposite the windows, and elsewhere. There is 
a Net ap cen niche on one side of the dais, in 
which is t on a pedestal, and there is also a 
bust in a recess in the screen. Over the dais is 
& semicircular window filled with stained glass. 
The ceiling is divided into numerous compart- 
ments, many of them circular, with various 
devices, In the centre is a relievo of Phaeton 
driving his car, and around it are the signs of 
the zodiac. The whole is in plain colours, and 
relievos, as before, would be all the more 
effective for a slight background in colour. The 
want of unity which there is between the oak 
penel we = |e ae might be 
colour, ing the piers between 

the windows in the = part, the prominent 
res. “At the forth end of the Hall is a 

: a. of vg Fite-Alwyn Fitz Leofstan. On 
are portraits of William IIL, 

heen gi Bp a. and “George lll. « The 
ommon cane bottomed conta” a ceaad 
ongst portraits, not mentioned above, are 
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M. Beadle’s House. 
N. Upper part of Kitchen. 
P. Staircase from Kitchen. 
R. Butler's Closets. U. Waiting Rooms. 
8. Terrace of Communica-| V. Area. 
tion from principal | W. Still Room. 
Staircase to Gallery 


(enclosed by awning 
when used.) 
T. Dressing Rooms. 


one or two having some interest. One is of Sir 
Wm. Boreman, officer of the Board of Green 
Cloth, under Charles I. and Charles IL, who en- 
dowed a school at Greenwich. Henry Dixon, 
Master, who bequeathed land towards appren- 
ticing poor boys, and rewarding them at the 
expiration of their servitude, is also represented, 
and there is a portrait of Sir Joseph Sheldon, 
Lord Mayor in 1677, by Gerard Voest, and one 
of Sir Robert Clayton, Lord Mayor in 1680, by 
Kneller. 

Our professional readers will see that the 
ground would allow of the erection of new 
galleries for works of Art, and still greater space 
could be gained by a slight alteration in internal 
arrangements, which are not the best for 
modern wants. 

We are not acquainted with those parts 
lettered K and M, further than what may appear 
in the plan above. But the defects of a com- 
munication through the open air on state occa- 
sions, from the principal staircase to the present 
gallery and reception-rooms, must be obvious. 
If, therefore, by altering the structural arrange- 
ment or purposes of these rooms, the lighting 
could be from the street, or partly so, and by 
“borrowed “lights,” the galle might be ex- 
tended across the space imarked S. We should 
think the clerk’s residence could be “more 


agreeably located than in the noise of Throg- 
morton-street. 





7 THE STEPPING STOX 
W. F. Witherington, RA, Painte. . © Brandaa} 

' Size of the Pleture 2 f.. 5} in. by 20. Ghia, ** = : 
Tue artist has here chosen for the subjec oth 
picture, one of those rural scenes w 


fectly familiar to all frequenters of the 2 Pe & ; 


from their constant recurrence; and he 
sought to give it any other character than th 
‘of a simple transcript of nature. There i¢ ms 


in the peculiarity of English scenery that might 4 s 


tempt the painter to play fancifully with 4 
materials it’ spreads before him ; aie ia 
variety, the constant shifting of 
effects on the landscape, and of forms 
cloudy skies, are 86 many incitements to 
imaginative mind to follow the vagaries w 
climate presents to his eye. Mr. Witheringtos 
less perhaps than any other painter we knoy 
shows little inclination to follow such a cours 
he ever keeps within certain prescribed li 


+ 


and these of the most simple order, as regandg | 


design and execution ; he is a faithful “~ 
painter, but he shuns the poetry of his art, 
This, his only picture in the Vernon 
tion, bears out the truth of the 
remarks as much as any of the numerous 
which have proceeded from his pencil, 
avenue of thickly foliated trees that shutout ¢ 
distance is disposed with due regard to 
natural forms, which fall into their 
without formality or confusion. i ion 
the picture has evidently been well studied: 
would, however, have looked less heavy in 


engraving had a few broken lights been Pe 
ciously distributed ‘through it: the aS * 
object has doubtless been to make the light: 


upon the foreground more brilliant, by 
te it the Pt of shadows behind.’ 


original picture the coloured figures hey ; 


eye in some measure from the heig 
shadows, an advantage of which the 
has little power to avail himself. 
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DRESS—AS A FINE ART. + 
By Mas. MEReiriewp. 


Part IIL—THE HEAD. 


been more exposed to the vicissitudes” 
fashion than the head, both as re 
natural covering of hair, and the 
covering of caps and bonnets. “At one tim 
we read of sprinkling the hair with gold-dus 
at another time the bright brown haire 
the colour of the horse-chesnut so common 
in Italian pictures was the fashion. 208 


TuEreE is no part of the body which has ‘ 


colour, as well as that beautiful light golden“ 


tint sometimes seen in I 


the same period, was frequently the Tes 2) 
of Art, and receipts for producing — 

tints are still to be found’ in old books of 
« secreti.” Both these were in their 


carded, and after a time the real colour of 


the hair was lost in powder an 


tion is perhaps nowhere more 


than in permitting us to. preserve Me” 


natural colour of the hair, and to wear Our ~ 
own, whether it be black, brown, or, a 


There is also a marked improvement it 8 
more natural way in which the ws 
been arranged during the last thirty 

We allude particularly to its wate ' 
to retain the direction intended — 
instead of being combed upright at ress 
over a cushion a foot or two in hei 


These head-dresses, emphatically, 7) jy ‘ 
from their French origin “ tétes,, .Wo™ 


built or plastered up only once & 

it_ is — to imagine what 4 — 
must have been in during the aves i 
of the time. Mdme. d’Oberkire 


m= 
her Memoirs, an amusing description of 4 
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The improving taste of the present genera- . 4 
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novel head-dress of this kind. We transcribe 


it for the amusement of our ers. 

“This blessed 6th of June she awakened 
me at the earliest dawn. I was to get my 
hair dressed, and make a d toilette, in 
order to go to Versailles, whither the Queen 
had invited the Countess du Nord, for 
whose amusement a comedy was to be 
performed, These Court toilettes are 





AFTER PARMEGIANINO. 


never-ending, and this road from Paris to 
Versailles very fatiguing, especially where 
one is in continual fear of rumpling her 

tticoats and flounces, I tried that day, 
or the first time, a new fashion—one, too, 
which was not a little génante, I wore in 
my hair little flat bottles shaped to the 
curvature of the head; into these a little 
water was poured, for the purpose of pre- 
serving the freshness of the natural flowers 
worn in the hair, and of which the stems 
were immersed in the liquid. This did not 
always succeed, but when it did, the effect 
was charming. Nothing could be more lovely 
than the floral wreath crowning the snowy 
pyramid of powdered hair!” Few of our 
readers, we reckon, are inclined to partici- 
pate in the admiration of the Baroness so 









TITIAN’3S DAUGHTER, 


y mgd expressed for this singular head- 
ress, 

We do not presume to enter into the 
question whether short curls are more 
becoming than long ones, or whether bands 
are preferable to curls of any kind, because, 
as the hair of some persons curls naturally, 
while that of others is quite straight, we 


consider that this is one of the points 
which must be decided accordingly as one 
style or the other is found to be most 
suitable to the individual. The principle 
in the arrangement of the hair round the 
forehead should be to preserve or assist the 
oval form of the face: as this differs in dif- 
ferent individuals, the treatment should be 
adapted accordingly. 

@ arrangement of the long hair at the 
back of the head is a matter of taste ; as it 
interferes but little with the countenance, 
it may be referred to the dictates of fashion, 
although in this, as in everything else, 
simplicity in the arrangement, and grace in 
the direction of the lines, are the chief points 
to be considered. One of the most elegant 
head-dresses we remember to have seen, is 
that worn by the peasants of the Milanese 
and Ticinese. They have almost uniformly 
— hair which is carried round 
the back of the head in a wide braid, in 
which are placed at regular intervals, long 
silver pins with large heads, which produce 
the effect of a coronet, and contrast well 
with the dark colour of the hair. 
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LADY HARRINGTON, 


The examples afforded by modern sculp- 
ture are not very instructive, inasmuch as the 
features selected by the sculptors are almost 
exclusively Greek, whereas the variety in 
nature is infinite. With the Greek features 
have also been adopted the antique style of 
arranging the hair, which is beautifully 
simple, that is to say it is parted in the 
front, and falling down towards each 
temple, while the long ends rolled lightly 
back from the face so as to show the line 
which separates the hair from the forehead, 
or rather where it seems as it were to blend 
with the flesh tints—an arrangement which 
assists in pues the oval contour of 
the face—are over the top of the 
ear, and looped into the fillet which binds 
the head. The very becoming arrange- 
ment of the hair in the engraving, from a 
portrait by Parmegianino, is an a tion 
of the antique style, and is remarkable for 
its simplicity and grace. Not less graceful, 
although more ornamented, is the arrange- 
ment of the hair in the beautiful fi 

called “Titian’s Daughter.” In both these 











instances, we observe the line—if line it 
may be called—where the colour of the 
hair blends so harmoniously with the 
delicate tints ry — foreh . She ol same 
arrangement of the hair round the may 
be traced in the pictures by Murillo and 
other great masters. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds has frequently 
evinced consummate skill in the arrange- 


AFTER SIR J. REYNOLDS. 


ment of the hair, so as to show the line 
which divides it from the forehead. For 
some interesting remarks on this subject 
we refer our readers to an “Essay on 
Dress,” republished by Mr. Murray from 
the “Quarterly Review.” Nothing can 
be more graceful than Sir Joshua’s mode 
of disposing of the hair when he was able 
to follow the dictates of his own good 
taste ; and he deserves great credit for the 
skill with which he frequently treated the 
enormous head-dresses which in his time 
disfigured the heads of our country-women. 
The charming figure of Lady Harrington 
would have been perfect without the super- 
structure on her beautiful head. How stiff 
is the head-dress of the next figure, also 
after Sir Joshua, when compared with the 
preceding. 


ROMAN PEASANT, FROM A PICTURE BY RIEDEL. 


The graceful Spanish mantilla, to which 
we can only eda to'ten ain t to be 
overlooked ; the modification of it, which 
of late years has been introduced into this 
country, is to be considered rather as an 
ornament than as a head-covering. It has 
been recently superseded by the long bows 
of ribbon worn at the back of the head, 
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borrowed from the Roman 
wats, The fashion for young people to 
cover the hair with a silken net, which 
some centuries ago was prevalent both in 
this country and in France, has been again 
revived. Some of the _ — of these 
very elegant in their form. | 
meThe hats and nnets have, during the 
last few years, been 80 moderate in size, 
and generally so graceful in form, that we 
will not criticise them more particularly. 
It will be sufficient to observe that let the 
brim be what shape it will, the crown 
should be nearly of the _ aud = of 
e head. If this principle were always 
nod in view, as it should be, we should 
never again see the monster hats and 
bonnets which some years ago, and even in 
the memory of persons now living, carica- 
tured the lovely forms of our country- 
women. 


— + 


TURNER AND CLAUDE. 


We will not here discuss the grace of the 
testamentary provision under which the two 
Turners became the property of the nation. It 
is enough that they are hung according to the 
letter of the conditions; but had they been 
placed during the life time of the painter, it is 
probable that he would have complained, not of 
the places given to his works, but of those con- 
ceded to the Claudes. The pictures occupy places 
at the entrance of the great room; one of the 
Claudes being separated from the agroupment, 
by the door. This is sufficiently near for com- 
rison, but it is not what Turner contemplated. 
‘he larger picture, the “ Building of Carthage,” 
was oxhibited at Somerset House in, we 
believe, the season of 1815, but it has been 
repeatedly touched and re-touched since that 
time, in fact almost entirely re-painted. 
We rejoice that Turner had done with 
it before he sacrificed in verse to the Muses, 
and before he drew upon his own verse for 
subject-matter. In determining this picture as 
a public bequest he has been more than judicious, 
—he has been eminently wise. Whatever may 
be said of others of his productions, this picture 
is a sufficient vindication of his reputation. In 
what light soever Turner himself may have re- 
garded his last works, he formed his just apprecia- 
tion of this picture during a lucid interval, and 
it was with characteristic sagacity that he de- 
termined to confide his reputation to it,—and 
by this and similar works will his name be up- 
held when his puerilities are forgotten. It has 
been a fashion to speak of Turner in terms of 
the most exalted panegyric—but the majority of 
those who have so spoken of him could neither 
p‘int out his real excellence nor determine his 
positive failings. We cannot help thinking 
that all the nonsense that has been written and 
said of him dis him, despite himself, to 
charlatanism, he public and a certain class 
of thick and thin eulogists understood his 
works better than he did himself. He had only 
to exhibit his productions latterly (those by 
which he was himself puzzled), and their 
qualities were expounded toa degree of refine- 
- sy far beyond that to which he himself knew 
by T — _ attain. But to test Turner 
’ re be truth 


productions there are , 
parson that they might be few points of com- 


of this picture, 

- was offered for it by 

» but with such a pre- 
of the artist cannot be 
brush Turner was trans- 


else he was read in 


which rendered it more than acceptable. The 
“ Building of Carthage,” is @ sublime effort at an 
expression of light, and in this eminently success- 
ful—but not Carthaginian. We look at Turner's 
picture as we look at nature, and neitber in the 
one nor the other is there anything to justify de- 
scription beyond the terms o practical Art, when 
practical Art is in question. There are works 
by Turner so devotionally true as to challenge 
a charge of the slightest prevarication. But it is 
not always so; he has frequently sacrificed truth 
to a sensual charm, and even to the decencies 
of composition. The atmosphere in the “ Building 
of Carthage” is the same that the artist has re- 
presented in English scenery. The indefinition 
of the objects is more than the sun's rays would 
justify ; the atmosphere is charged with a haze 
characteristic of a northern region, for there is 
material in the composition which, in respect of 
the sun, is placed in a manner not to be 
influenced by its rays, insomuch as it is repre- 
sented. Through an Italian atmosphere objects 
are painfully palpable even at a great distance, 
but through the dry air of Africa even minute 
detail is appreciable. No man in early life was 
more fastidiously laborious than Turner, but in 
after life no man was more curiously excursive. 
It is absurd to say that he could in one morn- 
ing’s work describe the experience of sixty years, 
but it was evident in everything he did that he 
was impressed with the great truth that the 
moment we begin to define, that which should 
constitute the greatest charm of our work, is lost. 
In the “Building of Carthage” the narrative 
abounds in terms of the utmost sublimity, and 
there is a greater care of form than in a late 
picture—the “ Departure of neas,” we thiuk, 
which presents an unintelligible combination of 
recent Italian architecture, in which stand pro- 
nounced, the Ponte di Rialto, the Castel S. 
Angelo, some of the well-known Italian towers, 
and other curiosities of architecture ; and this, 
by some eulogists of the great painter, is called 
beautiful truth, but with these we cannot 


“ Doubt truth to be a liar,” 


nor do we “doubt our love” for the incontro 
vertible sobrieties of the painter. The picture in 
question is full of the most sublime sentiment,— 
a long chapter would not suffice for a discussion 
of its qualities, but we are not therein trans- 
ported to Carthage. Carthage is brought to us, 
and for us he here bids the sun stand still, and 
in other works his conquest of the ocean has 
been something more than picking up its shells. 
The atmosphere of Claude in his Queen of 
Sheba picture, is a beautiful illusion full of that 
truth from which he dared not depart, because 
he had no imagination ; each of his works is 
rather a collection than a composition of 
objective, and we never pass without a shudder 
the attribution of modern ships and modern 
costume to the daysof Solomon. Both of these 
great men drew figures execrably, but there is a 
quality of insouciance about Turner's which 
made it appear that he was heedless of impersona- 
tion, save as links of light or shade, but, on the 
other hand, there is a careful manipulation about 
those of Claude, and the greater the care the 
more manifest is the weakness. Claude charms 
us by his literal intensity, and perhaps his 
greatest quality is that liquid surface wherein 
is represented, to use the language of Dante, 
many aerial “spheres,” in which the motes 
seem to be sustained in the warm atmosphere. 
He is triumphant in a gush of light from a 
distance : such is its lustre that, on the finger 
being applied to the canvas, its shadow falls 
instantly on the surface, but so strong is the 
light in Turner that we look for our faithful 
shadow on the floor. Claude could conceive of 
nothing so sublime as the Carthage, nor Turner 
of anything so literal as the Queen of Sheba. 
Had Claude painted the “ Building of Carthage,” 
we should have seen neas, Dido, Ascanius, 
and all the celebrities of the story, if it were 


possible to recognise them i masq 
should have seen how - neat 





** Instant ardentes Tyrii! du Ur0g, 
cere m 
olirique arcem et manibus subvolvere saxa, 
locum tecto, et concludere sulco = 





we should have seen magistrates in legislation 








crs. 


and the sacred senate, the elevation of 
theatre, the formation of the Ge 
Tyri port, and all the 


With Taurus don” em When the wun 

realising the figure which Mil 

borrowed from Virgil. Bub Tura. am 
committing himself in this way, because the 
ideal does not condescend to detail, With 
everything that Claude paints we make at Once 
a familiar acquaintance, but in every part of 
Turner’s canvas we see shapes and hear Voices 
which proclaim a creation unsurpassed in Art, 


M. GUIZOT ON THE FINE ARTs* 


Any work proceeding from the pen of M. Guizot 
cannot fail to attract very general attention ; in 
whatever he undertakes we are certain of finding 
cnqrovd agen is 3 cup thas thickn dest coms 
eng t ; one inks deeply, 

rationally and acutely, criticises in ye and 
liberal spirit, and utters sentiments which are 
at all times honourable to human nature. He 
is one of the few public men whose high and 
just principles the political storms of France 
have been unable to shake, and whom the bril- 
liancy of the new order of things which has 
arisen in that country cannot dazzle ; and so 
retiring into private life from that public arena 
where his wisdom and prudence formerly assisted 
in directing the affairs of a great nation, we hear 
of him now only when he gives the world his 
thoughts on some matter, which, either scienti- 
fically, philosophically, or socially, is of universal 
interest ; and there are few better able to deal 
with all or any of such subjects. Toa mind so 
con-tituted as that of M. Guizot, it must have 
afforded unqualified satisfaction to be relieved 
from the turmoil and agitation of political factions, 
and to have the unrestrained liberty of following 
out those literary pursuits which seem to har 
monise so well with it; and if France has lost 
in him an enlightened statesman, she, in common 
with other states, may yet acknowledge him as 
an instructor of no ordinary mould and worth. 
He seems himself to have felt the enjoyment of 
such abstraction from great and onerous duties, 
for he thus writes in his _— to the work 
before us :—“The study of Art possesses the 
great and peculiar charm that it is absolutely 
unconnected with the affairs and contests of or 
dinary life. By private interests, by political 
questions, and by philosophical problems, men 
are deeply divided and set at variance. But 
beyond and above all such party strifes, they are 
attracted and united by a taste for the beautiful in 
Art; it isa taste at once engrossing and unselfish, 
which may be indulged without effort, and yet 
has the power of exciting the deepest emotions: 
a taste able to exercise and to gratify both the 
nobler and the softer parts of our nature—the 
imagination and the judgment, love of emotion 
and power of reflection, the enthusiasm and the 
critical faculty, the senses and the reason. - 

M. Guizot’s love of Art, and the occupation 
his pen upon matters connected with it, are by 
no means of recent date. “It was,” he says, 
“between the years 1808 and 1814,—at a time 
when Europe rd distracted & war, and w 
France, weary at home an 
scoasd to Ge of liberty,—it was then that I 
learned to admire, to love, and to understand 
those marvels of Art which our victorious —_ 
in their march over the world, had amassed 1 
brought back with them to the metropell. 
have now collected ome be # the enquiries W 
I then made on this subject.” 

He divides his book into two parts Aes first 
and shorter portion treats of Painting, pure 
and Engraving, with reference to the — 
each, and of the relations or differences . 
unite or separate them. The second arin 
devoted to descriptive criticisms of certain 
tures of the Italian and French schools. 


* “The Fine Arts: their Nature and Relations.” 
M 





. Guizot. 
Author, by 
on Wood by G. 
London. 
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In dealing with the two first-named subj 


ects, 
he of the nature and limits of each, the 
iar province of the painter and sculptor 
respectively, and the means each has at command 
for accomplishing his purpose. The sculptor 
and painter have only one property common to 
them both, and that is Design; in every other 
respect their paths are essentially distinct. 


“« The sculptor takes a mass of clay; his model 
is present to his eyes, as, according to Plato, that 
of the archetypal man was in the creative mind of 
God; he walks in spirit round it, examines it on 
all sides, and takes its dimensions thoroughly. He 
is acquainted, too, with its framework, with the 
form, the length, and the thickness of the bones; 
he knows how they are connected, and what the 
muscles are which clothe and move them. His 
first act is to set up in imagination this oe | 
of bones; he then covers it with muscles, to whic 
he gives the attitude and d of motion neces- 

for his statue, and finally envelopes all with 
the flesh which is to give the proportions and the 
living form of man. It is thus that the gems of 
antiquity show us Prometheus over his awful 
work, When marble has been substituted for 
clay, and has been impressed by the hand of the 
master with the delicate form of the human 
features; when its surface has assumed the gentle 
undulations of flesh, and those forms which con- 
ceal, while they allow us to conjecture, the shape 
of what is below; when this is done, the man of 
stone will be found to differ from his living proto- 
type only in substance, colour, and weight, and, in 
fact, to possess even in detail all the outward cha- 
racteristics of the human body.” 


This is a very beautiful description of the 
Sculptor’s task in reference to design: the 
painter has a different method of accomplishing 
the same end. 


‘« It is the aim of the painter, on the other hand, 
with the aid of colours, to place upon a plane sur- 
face figures which shall appear to the spectator as 
they would in reality if seen from a distance. Now 
the eye sees at once only one side of an object, and 
that side not a plane surface, but the of the 
figure which is directly opposite to the eye, the 
outline of which is formed by the wavy line sepa- 
rating the visible or front side of the figure from 
the back part which is out of sight. At that out- 
line the domain of the painter ends, it constitutes 
the form of his object, and henceforth his art con- 
sists in conveying to the portion of canvas contained 
within it, the same appearance that, in the real 
object, is presented by the contents of the corre- 
sponding outline. 

‘* Thus painting rests on the same optical laws 
which, in Nature, enable us to judge of the dis- 
tance, form, and prominence of things, from the 
=e of their outline, and the play of light and 
shade,” 


Passing from this exposition of the essential 
nature of the two Arts, the author proceeds to 
show what are the objects which peculiarly be- 
long to each: Sculpture, he asserts, deals with 
“situations ;” Painting with “actions.” These 
definitions are not quite clear to our comprehen- 
sion, neither does his argument, by way of ex- 
planation, sufficiently elucidate them, although 
we seem to understaud what he would infer. 
The material in which the sculptor works— 
presuming it always to be marble—M. Guizot 
considers unsuited to the representation of violent 
actions ; its weight, and even its colour, “ prevent 
the imagination from being deluded, even for a 
moment, into a belief in the movement of sculp- 
tured figures ;” and he brings forward the Laocéon 
as an example to support his theory. He admits 
that action, “ ay of terrible intensity,” is apparent 
in that well-known group ; “ but still it is not 
the prevalent expression ; the especial attention 
of the artist appears to have been to represent 
&@ man undergoing great external violence, but 
though suffering ly, he is still calm, and the 
state of the muscles indicates that he is enduring 
rather than existing, for their whole action is 
one of contraction, and not at all of tension.” 
The French sculptor, Puget, in his group of 
Milo of Crotona, has, in M. Guizot’s opinion, 
fallen into a similar error in his attempt to ex- 
— violent action. Now, if the writer's theory 

a true one, Sculpture can only be regarded 
asa representation of dead forms, or, more pro- 
perly, perhaps, of motionless forms, a conclusion 
we can by no means arrive at, when our recol- 


lection supplies us with so many examples, 


ancient and modern, that seem to want only 
the faculty of volition to cause them to descend 
from their 8. 
And thus, as the aim of the sculptor is to re- 
nt form alone, he can only hope to succeed 
y endowing his work with truth and beauty ; 
but M. Guizot argues for a principle which is 
somewhat at variance with our ideas of what 
Art should combine in itself to render it worthy 
of its legitimate application. 

“* It is useless for him to endeavour to attain a 
kind of truth out of his reach; but there is no 
limit to his attainment of beauty, for in the legiti- 
mate resources of his art he has the means of 
reaching the highest perfection of beauty; this 
end, therefore, a pomey his own, he ht 
never to lose sight of, for in the pursuit of it his 
greatest triumphs will be gained. The sculptor, 
accordingly, must ever bear in mind that truth is 
to he united with beauty, or even rejected, when- 
ever its adoption would involve a sacrifice of beauty. 
No alteration of form by which the beauty of his 
subjects is at all diminished can be tolerated, for 
he has no power of making up for such a loss by 
those illusive counterfeits of reality which often 
please, even when the subject itself is unpleasing.”” 


It is scarcely probable, we should imagine, 
that a sculptor would undertake any subject 
involving such a sacrifice as is here pointed out ; 
if he does, he disregards his reputation. Beaut 
is an essential element in Sculpture, but tru 
is no less so; each would materially suffer from 
the absence of the other. 

We have no space for allusion to the remaining 
matters connected with this branch of Art, which 
the author speaks of ; we pass them over with 
regret, as they contain many sound and striking 
observations, the sum of which is, that Simplicity 
is the object to be kept mainly in view by the 
sculptor :—simplicity in the choice of ulin, 
in expression, in form, and in attitude: this is 
the fundamental law to be observed by him 
who not only would produce fine works, but 
would avoid perpetrating absurdities. 

But if the sculptor is limited in the develop- 
ment of his art, it is far otherwise with the 
Painter, his resources embrace everything that 
the sight can reach, and the imagination conceive; 
yet his difficulties increase with the extent of 
his range ; “if his subjects are numerous, it is all 
the more difficult to make a wise selection from 
them ; if the means at his command are many, 
it is the more necessary that he have skill to 
use them aright, where none are unimportant.” 
M. Guizot observes that “the province of 
painting is so vast, that to pretend accurately 
to survey its extent would be absurd, and the 
means which she employs are so numerous, that 
it would be utterly impossible to lay down rules 
for the use of them all.” With this conviction, 
he confines his remarks to some ideas on the 
fittest subjects for the historical painter, and on 
the principles and rules to be observed by him in 
executing them. He deprecates the notion of 
the painter attempting to imitate sculptured 
figures, as was the practice with some of the 
earlier great artists; for although the art of 
Relief is apparently best studied in ee 
from its absence of colour, it is not y 80, 
because such a study leads to “ inordinate atten- 
tion to drawing, to the neglect of light and 
shade ;” matters as important to the beauty of 
a picture, as outline is to its correctness. He 
nevertheless advocates the practice of studying 
from sculpture, as a means whereby a sense of 
Form may be gained, and a power of drawing ; 
together with that feeling for the Beautiful, and 
that sentiment of the Iceal, without which no 
really t works are produced. We could 
have wished that M. Guizot had entertained the 
subject at greater length ; what he has said upon 
it is so judicious and instructive, that we are 
sorry he has not said more. We can scarcely 
accept his apology, arising from the extent of 
the range embraced by this art, for his limited 
observations. ial 

Engraving is discussed in three or 
eee Bete practises this art is a pened = og 
who “will probably learn better from the study 
of the antique than from that of pictures, how 
the lights and shadows, which are the effects of 
light, occur, and how they mix with one another.” 
But even colours may be expressed by him ; 











75 
while he must bear in — importance of 
becoming thorough i with the peculiar 
ne ev ye we See 
as to the essential styles of the various 
originals. The following are the author's 
conclusion of the whole matter :— 

** In whatever work he is , the artist is 


subject to laws which are founded in his nature as 
a man, and in the nature of the substances with 
— he — Lyte re will be the 

eavour of every true osophy ( philosopher 
of the Fine Arts. The student AL poe et 
his task by humbly follo the steps of genius, 
and patiently examining into her methods of 
action; he will thus endeavour to discover the 
direction in which she is tending, and when he is 
satisfied that he knows what genius is, the height 
she may attain to, and the methods by which she 
must reach that height, he will dare to take his 
place at her side, and illuminate her path with 
that torch, which, but for her, he would never 
have been able to kindle.” 


Nearly three-fourths of M. Guizot’s volume is 
devoted to criticisms of certain pictures of the 
Italian and French schools; by Raffaelle, Giulio 
Romano, Co io, Andrew del Sarto, Paul 
Veronese, the eci, Guido, Domenichino, 
Carlo Dolci, Nicholas Poussin, Leseur, &c. &c. 
These observations show the writer to be well 
versed in the philosophy of painting, and to 
possess a thorough knowledge of the spirit and 
style of the respective artists. Mr. Scharfs 
drawings, in outline, from many of the pictures 
a subjected . criticism, are well rendered ; 
they are charmingly engraved by Messrs. Dalziel, 
Delamotte, Cooper, A. and S. Williams, and 
W. Dickes. Mr. Grove has, aoe the whole, 
commendably performed his of translating 
the text, but it requires some little revision, 
—— with regard to the punctuation: 
nevertheless, the book is one which every student 
of high Art should desire to possess. 


——_e-——— 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE AT 
SYDENHAM. 


Warr the again springs forth over the 
desert-like piece of ground in Hyde Park upon 
which s the Glass Palace of 1851—threaten- 
ing to blot from thence all trace of a structure 
which was for a time the wonder of the world, 
holding within its fragile walls the contri- 
butions of every clime, and attracting to its 
doors the of men of all nations— 
the same building again rears its giant head in 
a new and a finer locality. The removal of this 
structure from the Park was contemplated 
by many with an unfavourable eye; but most 
certainly the ch has been for the better, inas- 
much as the building is on a much worthier 
site, and its features are altogether greatly 
improved; while the ornamental gardens wi 
which it will be conjoined, will afford scope for 
the taste and genius of Sir Joseph Paxton in his 
own more peculiar province, and which the 
nature of the previous locality could never have 
called into activity. 

Penge Park, wherein the palace now rears its 
iant form, is situated on the sloping side of a 
ill, which attains an altitude so command 

that a panoramic view is obtained on all sides, 
which almost seems to epee tet ee of Kent 
and Middlesex like a map beneath the spectator. 
Upon one side the eye wanders over Sydenham, 
reaches London, and is bounded only by the 
misty hills beyond. On the other, the beautiful 
valley of Kent between Lewisham and Bromley 
gratifies the lover of “fresh fields and 
new,” until the horizon is bounded by the 
Wrotham range of chalk bills forming “ the back- 
bone of Kent,” and stretching onward toward the 
weald of Kent, and “the white cliffs” that 
ultimately form the sea-girt walls of Albion, 
“which doth advance 
A haughty brow against the coast of France.” 

We know no finer nor more appropriate view to 
greet the eye of a foreigner; nor one that an 
Englishman may be prouder to show as a type 
of his “ Father-land ” than this far-spreading and 
luxurious vale of Kent, speaking so loudly of 
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agricul which has made it one 
the agricultural iva of that unceasing thougbt 
continued gardety igi devote to every 
and energy which Englishmen -—- > de 
inch of soil given to their hands. 4 " _ 
tator turn his head the other way, London 
“the mighty heart” whose pulses give oo 
to the farspread industry aud energy of ou 
own and other nations—lies like a giant reposing 
in conscious power ; the smoke-wreath ale = 
head, unsightly though it be, telling its pry 
wealth, power, and industry; and being o t r 
thousand and one visible signs of the largest an 
most important capital of the world. 

It was fitting that so vast and interminable a 
city should have its palace for the people, great 
as itself, and like itself an epitome of the world; 
that its structure should be novel, and not hack- 
aneyed ; that its contents should rank higher than 
the amusing, and should reach such a pitch of 
excellence that instruction and knowledge of 
the most refined kind should be conveyed 
through the medium of the eye to all visitors ; 
in a word, that the eye of the sight-seer should 
never weary of looking, while the mind should 
almost unconsciously imbibe knowledge, and 
that of a kind fully equal to the standard of 
modern excellence. All this has been promised 
to be done ; and from what we know of the 
spirited exertions already made by those whose 
superintendence has been sought and secured, 
we feel that a guarantee of a sufficient kind has 
been given for its due performance. 

Its exterior features will be very greatly 
improved by the alterations they have been 
destined to undergo since last seen in Hyde 
Park; the experience of the past has not 
been without its good effect here, and the 
one great drawback to its acknowledged beauty, 
the flat ridged roof, will be exchanged for the 
universally admired circular arches which 
crown the transept. It was said that if a 
similarly graceful roof had covered the nave, the 
Great Exhibition building would have been one 
of the finest structures in the world. This will 
be fully tested at Sydenham, for not only will 
the entire roof be arched, but extra beauty 
ensured by the introduction throughout the 
length of the nave of pairs of columns, eight 
feet in advance of the general line, and twenty- 
four feet apart, from which will spring arched 
girders eight feet deep, in lattice work of wrought 
iron, supporting the longitudinal girders of the 
roof, These advancing columns are tied together, 
and so form groups of pillars like those of a 
Gothic cathedral ; the monotony of the former 
building will be thus ingeniously avoided, and 
the artistic effect of the present one materially 
enhanced. These pairs of columns are 
arranged at intervals of seventy-two feet down 
the entire nave, which will be forty-four feet 
higher than it was when in Hyde Park ; the new 
building being however shorter than the old one 
by two hundred and forty feet. There will be 
& transept at each end, and one in the centre, 
with a vast circular roof one hundred and 
twenty feet in diameter, and at the intersections 
of the roofs one low tower. The transepts 
at each end will be laid out in parterres, with 
central fountains ; the northern one being 
the terminus of the railway which conducts 
travellers to the building. Refreshment rooms 
are to be fitted up at each end, and the nave is 
to form, as before, a grand promenade ; but is 
to be embellished with statues, fountains, and 
parterres through its entire length : aviaries, 
with rare and choice birds, being placed at stated 
intervals between, A crystal fountain will 
occupy the centre, and it is far from improbable 
oa the world-renowned obelisk known as 
_ Vieopatra’s needle” may be in close prox- 
pon Lae by a body of gentlemen more 
it has been oflered - — orem 
gr romeling from the a 
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printed fabrics, 

goods, silks, shawls, 

mineral manufac- 

re, _ separate 

nery, fancy goods, 

Occupy nearly the jon b posi- 
in Hyde Park. Crossing the 
transept we have, on the right, 


Lt 





four large and distinct courts; one devoted to 
the webition of the Italian and revived 
Classical styles of Art in various branches ; 
another to the Elizabethan, French, and Flemish 
rénaissance; @ third to the Medieval style, 
from its cloisters and tombs, to its ivories and 
enamels; and a fourth to the Byzantine Roman- 
esque and Norman works of ' Decorative Art. 
On the opposite side the visitor will wander 
through an Egyptian hall, with its multiplicity 
of columns all richly painted with deities and 
hieroglyphics, into side courts constructed after 
the fashion of the palaces of Nineveh and 
Persepolis; and from thence find his way into 
the less gorgeous, but more exquisite halls of 
Greece, where vases of the finest contour, 
statues of faultless proportion, and models of 
the most beautiful public monuments of this 
most polished nation of the ancient world, will 
court his study. Thence the Roman Court is 
reached, filled with specimens of the Arts of 
those old masters of the world; less pure 
than Greece in their tastes, but perhaps more 
real. The “Hall of Lions” adjoins—a copy 
of that of the Alhambra, and the visitor will 
thus, for the first time, have full opportunity 
for contrasting the characteristic styles of all 
ages and countries. ‘ : 

The upper galleries will be entirely devoted 
to the exhibition of the Industrial Arts. Those 
overlooking the transept will be apportioned to 
works in the precious metals, china, porcelain, 
and glass. Cloths, furs, leather, &c. will find 
their places in the northern galleries; sub- 
stances used for food in those opposite. 
Philosophical and musical instruments, and all 
that infinite variety which is embraced within 
the term “sundries,” have also their localities. 
It is intended that each science shall be fairly 
represented for study to all visitors — thus 
ethnology, under the superintendence of Dr. 
Latham, will exhibit the dress and features of 
the various races of man, their arms and armour, 
their implements of the peaceful arts, their 
domestic utensils, &c. Zoology, under that of 
Dr. Forbes and Messrs. Gould and Waterhouse, 
will present specimens of quadrupeds, birds, and 
reptiles; fish and mollusca will also be seen, not 
as mere stuffed skins and empty shells, but as if 
in their native element and in their natural 
forms. Geology will display its wonders, and 
extinct animals again be shadowed forth to the 
gaze of the present time; Professor Ansted and 
the late Dr. Mantell having secured accuracy 
=< pee gee - 7 branch of science. 

e very sudden slope of the ground upon 
which the palace stands, has rendered it sates 
sary that the iron pillars on the garden side of 
the building should be constructed on tall piles 
of brick, a lower story has thus been obtained, 
which, independently of the additional height 
and consequent grandeur of effect it gives to 
the entire structure, will be of great use for the 
exhibition of machinery, which will thus have 
its own peculiar department unencroached upon. 
A grand terrace will be constructed immediately 
in front of this, with a flight of stairs on each 
side, leading to the gardens, which will be 
completely commanded therefrom, or better 
still, from the great glass tower on the northern 
side, which will project from the main building 
in connection with a wing proposed to be con- 
structed there. 

Of the gardens we can but yet speak in general 
terms ; but it is sufficient to know that they are 
to be entirely superintended by Sir Joseph 
Paxton, to be assured that they will be of the 
most artistic and recherché order. Waterworks, 
temples, and statuary, are to be placed where 
they will be most advantageous to the general 
effect, and two grand jets d'eau are to be formed, 
which will ascend to the height of two hundred 
feet. The wonders of Chatsworth will be thus 
brought within a few minutes journey from the 
metropolis ; these beautiful gardens too will be 
me a8 instructive as the Palace itself, and like 
that, combine pleasure and beauty with instruc- 
bo — Fd aed pants of all orders and countries 

Classi and arran i 
ensure this desirable end. ne 
Such is a brief sketch of the promised wonders 


of the Crystal Pal f 
being fuliilled 1” _1°°% and how are they 
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On a recent visit a few days since 
most agreeably surprised to find so mene” 
been —_, she directors have not w= had 

“* —kept promise 

To break it to the hapa to the car, 
but have worked heartily and w 
framework of the vast edilice pet | cane 
completeness ; some of the arched ri of the 
roof are raised, and the glaziers may very soon 
find their occupation in request. “The busy 
hum ” of myriads of workmen on all sides, the 
ground loaded with iron and building materials, 
the busy passing of carts and barrows, the vast 
forest of columns raised and raising, all present 
a scene of energy and wondrous enterprise which 
we think no other country than our own could 
show. Where else would private individuals 
run so large a risk, imagine and out 80 
gigantic a work, and present the world with a 
type of a world’s museum, fitted for the advanced 
age we live in? To stand in the elevated tem. 
porary pavilion erected in the centre of the 
building, and look down upon all this, and then 
see the same activity at work in the 
gradually raising mounds and levelling 
which will make what is now unsightly mould g 
garden of beauty, is a sight well worth the con. 
templation of a mind the most philosophic. The 
few remaining walls of the small mansion, which 
are doomed to exist so short a time longer, and 
which once alone occupied the land, contrast 
oddly with the now ’ gigantic occupant ; and the 
quiet park is destined to be less peaceful, though 
the “busy hum” is now only that of honest 
labour exerting itself for the benefit of the world, 
to be succeeded by another from i 
~~ instructed “sight-seers,” many of them who 
on 

ad **in populous city pent,” 


will here recreate themselves in body and mind 
as effectually as a nobleman used to do by an 
European tour. Nay, more ; for here will the 
wonders of the old and the new worlds unite to 
show him their beauties. Nature woos him in 
the gardens, and Art within the walls of this 
modern Temple of Fame. May its high mission 
meet with its due success and reward: it is as 
yet impossible to know fully how much good, 
direct and indirect, may come forth from the 
New Palace of Crystal to aid the onward march 
of Civilisation: the directors of the proposed 
scheme have a delicate and difficult task before 
them, requiring both judgment and discretion ; 
it is by no means an easy task to reconcile 
private interests with public opinion, 


a on 
OBITUARY. 


MR. WILLIAM BONNAR, B.S8.A. 


THE Scottish newspapers of the early of the 
last month record the death of the above artist, 
“one,” says the Scotsman, “ of the most deserving 
of our resident portrait, historical, and charac. 
teristic painters. Mr. Bonnar was a native of 
Edinburgh, and was born in June, 1800. His 
father was a house-painter of considerable skill, 
and the son, having from his early years evinced & 
remarkable aptitude for drawing, was appren 7 
to one of the leading decorative house-painters 
the time, in whose establishment he ultimatel 
officiated as foreman, When George IV. —s 
Edinburgh, in 1822, Mr. Bonnar assisted ang = 
Roberts in decorating the Assembly Rooms 
the grand state ball that then took place there, 
Shortly afterwards, some pictorial signboards 
Dinter a, Ch supe out and encouraged Ot 
i , who sought out an 
young artist, advising him as to the class of i‘ 
jects in which he thought him qualified to . 
In the year 1824, his picture of ‘ The 
which was exhibited in aterioo-place, establise? 
him as a favourite with the public, and ’ 
shortly after the formation of the Scottish wd 
Mr. Bonnar was elected an Academician, 
his death continued one of its most consistent, 
independent, and useful members. Mr. 
has left behind him many fine pictures, - 
number of them have been — the pro 
ings enjoying extensive popularity. 
hove frequently borne testimony to the excellence 
of this artist’s works; they evince considerable 
originality of design, well carried out. 
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THE GREAT MASTERS OF ART. 
No. XX —JOWN BAPTISTE MONNOYER. 


FLower-painting has, almost universally, been | which scarcely elevates the artist to a position 
regarded in Europe as an inferior branch of Art, | higher than that of the mere decorator; it is 





only by compari however, that it must be so 
considered, for in iteelf it is worthy of unqualified 


admiration, if the objects which it presents to 
our view are themselves entitled to our esteem ; 
and are not flowers so? It may fairly be pro- 
nounced, that whatever the eye recognises as “a 
thing of beauty” comes within the pro- 
vince of Art; and flowers, with their graceful 
and varied forms, their brilliant and diversified 
colours, their soft and delicate poe. are 
objects in every way deserving of the painter's 
skill. But he who keeps within this range of 
Art must limit his expectation of praise accord- 
ingly, for he will only be looked upon, however 
great his excellence, as a truthful copyist of the 
most beautiful and the most simple natural pro- 
ductions. There is nothing he does to call forth 
the loftier intellectual powers ; he deals neither 
with human action nor passion; he enters not 
upon that “noblest study of mankind,” which 
the poet declares to be—man ; his atelier does 
not exhibit the numerous digjecta membra of 
costume, armour, and all the other paraphernalia 
which make the studio of the historical-painter 
resemble the property-room of a theatre; nor 
need his ideas and his vision expand, like those 
of the landscape-painter, over the length and 
breadth of the natural world, where the clouds 
rest on the mountains, and the sunshine lights 
up the distant forest. The greenhouse and the 
garden supply all his wants, and having acquired 
the art of eating each single flower as he 
finds it in nature, he has only to study how he 
| group them so as to display their forms 
and colours to the best — 
Holland appears to be the only country which 
flower-painting among the great works 
of Art, a distinction arising, in all probability, 
from the intense love, amounting to a passion, 
that the Dutch have for flowers. Nowhere else 
in Europe, except perhaps among ourselves, is 
so great attention paid to their culture. A re- 
markable evidence of this ardent love of flowers 
in Holland is supplied in the history of the 
“Tulipomania,” as it was called, which agitated 
the country from one end to the other, between 
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the years 1634 and 1637, both inclusive, and 
infected all ages and conditions of the people, 
ike our “South Sea Bubble” of a later date. 
, in his “ History of Inventions,” says, 
uring the height of this floral fever, one 
f a kind named the “Viceroy,” was 
exchanged for articles valued at 2500 florins, 
about 2142; and that for a single bulb of 
another species, called “ Semper A tus,” 
2000 florins were frequently given. It once 
happened there were only two roots of this 
species known to be in existence, one at Amster- 
dam, the other at Haarlem. The desire to 
obtain one of these was so great, that a person 
offered for it 4600 florins, a new carriage, and a 
pair of grey horses suitably harn ; while 
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pursuit in favour of the one with which his 


name has ey i i 
a on A a eminently associated. He 


earlier years, for he was oung 
é yeta 
he removed to Paris, where Saeed ory Har 


“ for his ion picture, a 
fruit, — - the saloon o ti the sage 
ctteaste = yt mee on of every one. Accor i 
—— the Institution, a mere flower- 
ap pene eligible to the dignity of a pro- 
; mark their sense of his merits, the 
Academy elected him into the Council, in 1679,” 
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great progress during his by 
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another person offered to give twelve acres of 
land for it. In the space of three years, 
chroniclers inform us, no less than 10,000,000 
florins, about 854,166/., were expended in this 


trade in one town only of Holland. 


After such a recital it will occasion no surprise 
to find that the best flower-painters are to be 
found among the Dutch, for everywhere that 
class of Art flourishes most where there is the 
greatest demand for it, and a knowledge of true 
Art has been attained. It would be easy enough 
to append here a list of some hundred names of 
artists who have excelled in this particular 
department ; but it will be sufficient for our 
—— to mention only Bos, Huysum, Fyt, 

Heem, A. Breughel, Mignon (a German by 


wil | / 


ee A Bee dl 





Operation for decorating the walls i 

= —_ = his labours may yet bonne 
ny | ersailles, and the elegant little mai- 
standing ‘tke ne of Trianon. But notwith- 
with if Ee oe encouragement he met 
on 4 ~p—4 try, and from his own 


upon to accept the 





i 
birth, but naturalised in 

studied and practised his Ast). Sonka” Fadl 
Verendael, ck, and Rubens, _ 
these painters flourished about the period 

Tulipomania,” and their talents have in 

small degree been inherited by their descendant 
countrymen, for the modern flower-painters ot 





Holland are highly distinguished. 

ae — Fonnoper, though a native of || 
Fran uired in Holland redilection 
that Art in which he 80 distineaishoa on, 
He was born at Lisle, in 1635, and went to 





Antwerp for the purpose of studyi i 
painting ; but finding either that hit talent 
in another direction, or that it would be mo: 

profitably applied, he relinquished his first 














invitation of the Duke of Montague, who was 
then our ambassador at the Court of France. 
Montague House, which, till very recently, was 
Sppeeprinted to the. use of the Bettiah Museum, 
was first erected by the Duke, in 1671. In 
1686 it was unfortunately burnt down, but re- 
built, as it originally stood, by a French archi- 
tect named Puget ; and its owner, the 


e la Fosse, who ornamented the ceilings, with 
historical and allegorical subjects ; James Rous 
seau, to whom were assigned — 
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Baptiste, who undertook the floral decorations. | in 1699. The greatest number of his pictures 
His success in this mansion led to other engage- | are to be found in France and in land. 


ments by the nobi- 
lity and wealthy in 
this country: he 
resided here nearl 
twenty years, find- 
ing constant em- 
ployment as a deco- 
rator, and in paint- 
ing pictures for the 
collections of the 
amateur. Windsor, 
Hampton Court, 
Kensington Palace, 
Burlington House, 
and other resi- 
dences, contain ex- 
amples of his pencil. 
The pictures of 
this artist are re- 
markable for their 
elegance of compo- 
sition ; our engrav- 
ings testify to the 
grace with which he H 
arranged his bouquets; we must leave it, however, 


to the reader’s fancy to fill in the colouring, for | those he painted as pictures in 





Those which he 
painted in the cha- 
teaux of Trianon, 
Marly, and Meudon, 
and for the Ména- 
gerie, amount to 
sixty. The Louvre 
also possesses a con- 
siderable number, 
but M. Charles 
Blanc, in the “ Vies 
des Peintres,” from 
which the accom- 
panying engravings 
are taken, com- 
plains that under 


: with in public sales, 
inasmuch as they are few in comparison with 
mansions, which 
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OF ee nt, idee of the besutifal combination accounts ay wy penne se when 
0! whi exhibit practice offered realise prices 
a decorator oe ” " ” ie as those of the 
ef Pe ee 7 
7 ess and ower 

vigour to his h> because of the 
touch, while it 7. absence of that 
deprived his finish to which 
easel pictures of ” as reference hes 
that finished ex- already been 
ecution which we find in those of Van Huysum, | made. Baptiste etched several plates from his 
Mignon, and others. Baptiste died in London, | own designs, representing groups of flowers, &c. 











THE FRESCOES IN THE NEW 
MUSEUM AT BERLIN. 


We have from time to time made allusion to 
the works in the new Museum at Berlin by 
Kaulbach. Since our visit to that capital, the 
third fresco has been commenced and finished ; 
the subject is “Homer and the Greeks,” and it 
is the second of a series of six large compositions 
in which the painter, by command of the — 
of proposes to illustrate univ 

A theme so stupendous would seem 


to demand a cen of activity rather than a 
portion of a single life, and the limitation of the 
cycle to six compositions, augments the difficulty 


and demands a genius yer gigantic. 


draw largely on his imagination, and it did not 
fail him ; hls Fall of Jerusalem ® was not less 
imaginative, its allegory was more a 
propriately historical, and as he passes th 

his conceptions and impersona- 
ons must be more and more literal and vivid. 
i of the series is “ Homer and 
Greeks,” and here he shows a degree of 
oer if possible than in antecedent 

erodotus says, that Homer and Hesiod 
ve to the Greeks their gods; and how much 
truth soever there may be in the assertion that 
Homer elevated the human element to divinity 
and reduced the divine essence to humanity, 
the author of this noble work has most 
mr oe discriminated in giving 
respectively, gods and men, their ic attri- 
butes. In the last composition, Homer is of 
course the principal figure, and around him are 
variously grouped, gods, heroes, artists and 
philosophers. He stands erect in the prow of 
the vessel which has him from Ionia to 
the shores of Hellas, g to the listening 
Greeks, of the siege of Troy, or of the return of 
Ul The Cumean Sibyl, lost in deep medi- 
tation, holds in her hand the oar of the bark, 
and Thetis with a company of Oceanides rises 
from the sea to listen to the narrative of the 
exploits of Achilles. On the shore, the people 
of Athens are represented by an assemblage 
of the most celebrated poets, philosophers, 
statesmen, sculptors and painters ; among whom 
we recognise Hesiod, Atschylus, ~— 
Plato, Solon, Orpheus, Pericles, and Phidias, 
who rests holding his hammer and chisel by the 
yet unfinished statue of Achilles. Amid how- 
ever the more sublime harmonies of character 
there is one harsh and grating chord, it is the 
presence of Dre net erage the entranced 
throng; and thereby, perhaps, the artist means 
to convey that there was withal a gross and 
debasing alloy mingling with all the magna- 
nimity deified of the poet. But not only is it 
the people of Athens who throng round the 
bark of Homer, and listen to his epic strain ; 
the gods themselves have been attracted from 
Olympus to listen to the deeds of men sung 
in accents more heroic than had ever fallen 
from mortal lips. First appears Eros, followed 
eames Se ees a pas we 

upiter and Juno, with Minerva, Mercury, 
Venus, Mars, and indeed the entire celestial 

. Schiller tells us, that these divinities 

still preside over the beautiful in try and 
art, and William Kaulbaeh has done his best to 
convince us of this; for a more elevated tone 
it is impossible to y 
The “ meketie the Huns,” has long 
to the art 
wing ; the 
cendant work 
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SACRED PRINTS. 


» which appeared in our 
was a short notice of a series of 


recently published by Messrs. | 


“ 


= 
is 
BRAS 


w. xt 
. 


interesting nature, for the trash which usually finds 
its way into the cottage of the poor man, and for 
the indifferent engravings which are not unfre- 
quently seen in the village school-room. We know 


. P ‘ng on this | style in which the publication is produced; w 
Hering and Remings; pty 4 qeestion, and | should add, however, that the prints are colo: H 
isa specimen Of ust notion of the spirit and | before issued by Messrs. Leighton’s process, in 

will serve to convey &j imitation of the original pictures. The object of 
this undertaking, as we then stated, is to substitute 

good and cheap works of Art, of a teachable and 


_—s . 
= 
= Ss , —— 


7. Booth, Sculpt. 
CHRIST BEARING HIS CROSS. 


jous reli- 
thet this series of sacred prints has received the | rests mainly with the gentry a oan 
unqualified approbation of a large body of the | gious societies established in + the opportunity of 
working clergy; but, in general, this is not the | this moral benefit, and we pron lost. 
class who have the means of distributing them; it | aiding their circulation will no 
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SALE OF THE PICTURES OF H.R.H. 
THE DUCHESS OF ORLEANS. 





On the 18th of January, as our readers are 


doubtless aware, the tings by modern 
French artists, mclouhedl fas the late Duke of | three Decam 


Orleans, and bequeathed by him to his 
august widow, were sold by auction. Seldom 
has the dispersion of a collection excited so 
strong an interest in the public mind; and 
indeed seldom, if ever, has one been dispersed 
under circumstances so remarkable. The accom- 
plished prince who was, or seemed to be, the 
darling and the hope of France, was distin- 
guished for his love of Art, and his desire to 
promote its p in the country he loved 
with such entire devotion. He was the patron 
and the friend of artists of merit, and he sought 
to surround himself with the choicest of their 
works. He wished that his children might thus 
imbibe that love of the beautiful and that respect 
for genius, which he regarded as graces becoming 
the lofty station to which they were born. 
Perhaps—for who can tell what dark memo- 
ries of the past calamities of his country and his 
family flitted across the brilliant present !— 
perhaps he also thought of the consolations 
these tastes bestow in ——. 

Thus did theeollectionarise. Had there been no 
othercircumstances to render thissale profoundly 
interesting, these, and the tragic and ominous 
death of the young, brave, and generous Fer- 
dinand of Orleans, would have been enough. But 
to what tragedies was that t ly a prelude! 
And if our tender and respectful sympathy was 
then awakened for the royal widow and orphans, 
what shall we feel now,—when to sorrow has 
been added terror, outrage, exile, spoliation, and 
every kind of wrong and suffering? We confess 
ourselves unable to understand the feelings with 
which Parisians crowded to witness a sight so 
full, to them, of shameand reproach, so suggestive 
of miserable retrospects and of dark forebodings, 
as this dispersion of the last memorials remainin 
among them of a prince but late so popular an 
beloved, and of a Past, to which the darkness 
of the Present lends added brightness. But 
whatever were the motives or the feelings 
which drew together so great a concourse, we 
rejoice at it, not only on account of the substan- 
tial effect on the sale, but because we know that 
it was gratifying to the friends of those chiefly 
interested. They saw in it an expression of 
sympathy with that illustrious lady whom France 
can hardly remember without reverential pity, 
regret, and, let us hope, remorse. 

We have reason to know that the language of the 
English press, in announcing this event, has been 
deeply felt in France. We have seen assurances of 
the “cordial gratitude excited by the voice of a 
nation always raised first and loudest in every 
great and good cause;” assurances, adds the 
writer, “given in the name of many here whose 
lips are sealed.” We have wandered somewhat 
from our track into the dangerous region 
of politics; but we trust the time will never 
arrive when English journals, devoted to Litera- 
ture or Art, will think it foreign to their mission 
to use the glorious liberty they enjoy, in favour 
of the injured and oppressed; or to lend a 
voice to those whom brute force has reduced to 
silence. 

» We shall now lay before our readers a few 
particulars respecting the sale, which we have 
received from an authentic source. 

The total amount produced by the paintings 
was 20,600/.; a large sum considering that the 
collection consisted of only fifty-nine pictures, 
exclusively of the modern French school (with the 
exception of one Bonnington) ; but not surprisin 
to those who knew with what judgment an 
discrimination they had been selected. The 
Bonnington, “The Page and Courtesan,” was 
bought by Lord Hertford for 8200f. His 
Lordship was also the purchaser of the “Lion 
Amoureux” by Roqueplan; a picture of large 
dimensions, but generally esteemed inelegant in 

esign and clumsy in execution ; it sold for 
15,500f. “ L’Antiquaire,” by the same artist, fell 
tothe Duc de Gallierafor 30,000f., aftera vehement 
contest between these two opulent competitors, 
which excited no small share of merriment in the 


crowded auction room. Indeed the relative 
popularity of each work was proclaimed by the 
more or less of shouting and a with 
which it was received, or which followed every 
successive bidding. 

The eye was particularly attracted by the 
b ps, glowing with‘rich and harmo- 
nious colouring. The most admired of them, 
“ Joseph vendu ses Fréres,” ht by Dr. 
Veron, fetched 37,000f.; the “Samson,” 20,500f., 
by M. de Demidoff ; the “ Bataille des Cimbres,” 
Decamps’ master-piece, was bought by M. Vasta- 
pani, of Bordeaux, for 28,000f. This remarkable 
picture requires an experienced eye to detect its 
beauties at first sight; but they soon reveal them- 
selves to theobservant spectator in their wondrous 
power and variety. As he gazes upon the immen- 
sity and wildness of the scene, the very earth 
seems convulsed by the tramp of fierce com- 
batants, and the air peopled with the demons of 
rage and desperation, The scene of this mortal 
strife is laid in a rocky and arid landscape, 
intersected by ravines and broken by barren 
hills. On the left is a deserted camp, in the 
middle distance, a city rearing its indistinct 
ramparts, and beyond these again a plain going 
off into remote space. The far fcclesn is 
bounded by a circle of deep blue hills ; the sky 
in front is stormy, and throws its heavy shadows 
over the foreground ; at a distance, the blue sky 
reappears, broken by tawny clouds, the uncertain 
light from which is diffused over heaven and 
earth—a singular effect familiar to the observers 
of nature in Provence. 

M. Vastapani was also the successful bidder 
for Ary Scheffer’s “Francesca di Rimini.” This 
beautiful picture is known to many of our 
readers, and is appreciated by those whose 
tastes enable them to feel merits of so refined 
and elevated a kind as those of Ary Scheffer. 
The “Francesca” was bought by M. Vastapani 
for 43,600f, but it has since n por = wes 
Count Demidoff for a larger sum, and is now 
gone to take its place in his splendid gallery 
at Florence, where its English admirers may 
once more have the advantage of seeing it. 

We cannot conceal our deep regret that the 
“Christus Consolator” should not have come to 
rejoin its pendant the “ Christus Remunerator,” 
in the gallery of Mr. Naylor, of Liverpool. These 
two noble pictures, embodying the two great 
attributes of the Deity, Justice and Mercy, 
(which ought never to be separated in our minds), 
should be contemplated together. The one is 
the complement of the other. The Saviour of 
mankind occupied in the works of mercy, and 
looking with tender compassion on human woe 
and suffering, is the same righteous Judge of all 
the earth, before whom the secrets of all hearts 
are opened. Let us hope that these two sublime 
compositions will not continue disunited. We 
have indeed reason to believe that Mr. Naylor 
intended to purchase the “Consolator.” We 
have learned that offers have been made for it 
since the sale. It is not, as was erroneously 
stated, the property of the Museum of Rotter- 
dam, but of M. Fodor of Amsterdam, an opulent 
lover of Art, who gave 52,500f. for it. It has 
thus found an asylum in the native land of the 
artist. 


The “Christus Consolator” was originally 


Orleans, as a bridal gift for his young duchess. 
Did, then, the dark events of the future cast 
their shadows before, even over those bright 
days of youth and hope—of military glory, and 
princely rank; of a nation’s love in possession, 
and a throne in prospect! Wisely and well, thor 
with a strange dim foreboding, as one t 
think, did the youthful bridegroom choose the 
subject of his wedding gift. It is impossible to 
record this fact without the deepest emotion ; 
for who has had such need of the ever present 
help of the Consoler as the bride to whom it 
was offered? That she should be compelled to 
with it, is, at first, an intolerable thought ; 
ut let those who grieve over such triumphs of 
iniquity take comfort. Though the visible 
image of Him who bore our sorrows is no longer 
before her eyes, His spirit and His strength are 
in her heart; and of them Frreomeg — mobs 
nor vindictive tyrants can deprive her. x 
The cnquaring Sens the “ Consolator 





bought while yet unfinished, by the Duke of | inspecti 


proved so lucrative to the publisher, that he 

M. Scheffer to paint the companion to 

it, “Christus Remunerator,” which was 
afterwards sold to Mr. Naylor. 

In 1848 the royal family, wy after 


reaching England, 

whatever he could of the works of Art belonging 
to them. He succeeded in saving his own 
pictures, with the exce tion of his first 


tr 


” (belonging to series of com 
sitions from Faust,) S hich ished in the fees 
at Neuilly. He also Ingres’ “ Stratonice,” 


and the it of the Duke of Orleans by the 
same artist. It was melancholy to see gathered 
together in Scheffer's studio these ornaments of 
a ransacked palace, rescued from the grasp of a 
brutal mob. There too, were collected the 
works which fell half-finished from the lifeless 
of his royal pupil, the high-born and more 
highly ifted, of Orleans : who, withdrawn 
betimes, left behind herthe fragrance of her youth, 
her loveliness, and her genius. It was sad to look 
on the marble figures chiselled by her hand, and to 
think on those that adorned her tomb at Dreux, 
and that of her brother on the spot where he 
ished. It was at Scheffer’s suggestion to the 
reaved mother, that these, the only two works 
of life-size completed by the princess, (except 
that noble and beautiful statue which adorns the 
ay Ca Versailles), should be thus consecrated. 
ey be protected by the sanctity of — 
and Death ! though even these have too often 
proved powerless against revoluti fury. 

There too—in Scheffer’s studio—was the “St. 
Augustin and his Mother,” Queen Amelie’s 
favourite picture, which we are glad to learn is 
still in her Majesty’s possession. We do not 
wonder at her preference for it: it is one of 
those pictures which, like the human counte- 
nance, seems inexhaustible in meaning. The 
thoughtful, earnest face of St. Augustin, slightly 
tinged with doubt, the enthusiastic faith beaming 
in the eyes of St. Monica—these two types 
of different stages of religious feeling and 
different states of the human soul, contrasted 
with the sublime uniformity of a waveless sea 
and cloudless sky, form a picture which can 
never be forgotten by those who have seen it. 

There too was ’ portrait of the Duke of 
Orleans ; that portrait beneath which his widow 
and her orphan sons sought refuge on the eventful 
28th of Fcsensy, when the king’s Pe va, maa de- 
parture had left them, forlorn and dismayed, in 
the palace already invaded by a savage populace 
armed with torch and weapon. This portrait, and 
Scheffer’s “Holy Women returning from the 
Sepulchre” are the only paintings the Duchess 
reserves to herself." 

To pronounce judgment on the merits of 
the “Stratonice” would be rash, considering 
how various, and indeed diametrically opposed, 
are the opinions this picture has elicited from 
the first. We must, however, confess that 
when we saw it in Paris some years ago, 
we were completely puzzled to account for the 
high reputation it enjoyed. It appeared to us 
like a picture painted to illustrate some theory, or 
to carry out some experiment; by no i 
hand certainly, but by one fettered by some 
strange system. As we saw it only twice, and 
for no long time, it is possible that a nearer 
i ion might have revealed beauties we failed 
to discover. As it is, we retain no agreeable 
recollection of it, — for a certain chaste 
dignity which undoubtedly characterised it. It 
is, however, interesting as neving been painted 
during M. Ingres’ directorship of the school of 
Rome. It realised on this occasion 63,000f, a 
far higher sum than was anticipated; it was 
said to have been bought for M. de Demidoff. 
His “ Edipus,” highly esteemed by connoisseurs 
for its power and correctness of execution, was 
sold to Count Duchdtel (minister of the late 
Our readers have probabl yet = = 
munificent patronage exten to y that 
honourable and accomplished nobleman, the 
Duc de Luynes. At hi ee M. Ingres 
engaged to paint the walls of a saloon in his 
chateau of Dampierre. The subject chosen was 





* We have since heard that the “Holy Women” has 
been sold. 
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Count Demidoff, of or | 
de Duguesclin,” egy ; 
ready the possessor wo 0 
Meneeta: (from the Faust 
tioned), as well as of Leopold 
“ Pécheurs,” ore — 4 
i Scheffer's “Joan of Arc,” e two 
poe yt (by Johannot and H. Scheffer) 
have « certain smilerily fae, both as to 
design and sim manner. 
of included to the —— 
were especially one of Cabat’s ; our 
ee as ices; “Chemin de Marni, 
3200f., to Count Duchatel ; “ The Angel and the 
Son of Tobit,” 1500f. ; the “Lake Marni, 2700£, 
and the “Jardin Beaujon,” 2300£ The 
“ Angelus,” by Bodinier, would be a remarkable 
production were the foreground less dark 3 it 
sold for 7800f. The “ romantic colouring,” (to 
adopt the epithet of French critics) and the loose 
mannerof Delacroix found admirers. His striking 
sketch of the eg ‘. gy ay” | 
Lidge” was ht . Villot, for 
“4 Hamlet ” ro Cottier, (6300f.) “The 
Prisoner of Chillon,” by M. Moreau, (4700£.) 
“An Arab,” by M. Gambard of London, (2150f,) 
“L’ Amende honorable,” the best picture of 
this artist in the collection, remarkable for its 
fine effeets, and for the breadth and expanse of 
Jan was purchased by M. Van Isaker. 
idoff bought the “ Mosque,” (6600£) 
Marilbat, an artist of considerable talent, 
whose protracted sufferings and early death 
give @ melancholy interest to his works. 
He left some aoa pictures which are highly 
valued, and only two or three larger ones, of 
which the “Mosque” is one. The “ Médecin 
de Campagne,” by Delaberge, another artist who 
died young, leaving but two compositions, was 
sold for 40008 A “ View in Italy,” by Corot, 
sold for 2200£ ; Gudin’s “ View of Tréport,” 
for 7200f.; Isabey’s “ Alchymist,” 7700f; and 
Robert Fleury’s “ Michael Kgl attending his 
sick Servant,” for 4500f. The pictures pur- 
chased for the Louvre were four by Gérard, 
representing the “Tomb at St. Helena ;” they 
were knocked down for 1680f. 

Delaroche’s fine picture of the “Death of the 
Duc de Guise,” wenrry way yx most perfect of 
his works, was bought for the Duc d’ Aumale for 
52,000f. ; a sum which will excite no surprise in 
Seco ata igs seis 

18 composi " igh : 
of inention posi high reputation 


. re the whole, nonee, the prices fetched 
y these pictures will probably a enor- 
mously high to i see’ whe are 
seldom disposed to give such sums for modern 
works of Art ; and who, as we see, did not enter 
the lists on this occasion. If the result of the 
sale may be taken as a proof of the prosperity of 
France, of the esteem in which Art and artists 
are held there, or of the general desire to testify 
in some way the interest inspired by a blameless 
and lustnous victim of political crimes, we 
= ws regard it with satisfaction. Those 
facings of ~ into the 2 ners and the 
rench society we 
do, will know whether, on one my pn 


points, the i 
— reality corresponds with the appear- 
At all events, the sale bad a consoli 
. . * n80: 
ny Sorsting effect on the disciples’ of at = 
—d oft aims = wholesome wotension it 
. . . ral 
Bi agree of the pictures di honour to the 
> and judgment. We can recal 
er Occasion on which so large & con 
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living artists were brought face 

with “their own works, when sub- 

w tted to so rigorous a test as the hammer of 
the auctioneer ; enabled to ascertain the exact 
estimation in which their labours are held, and 
to witness, as it were, their own apotheosis. 
May this singular opportunity of anticipating 
the judgments of posterity not be granted them 
in vain! We trust that, disdaining transient 
popularity and false glitter, they will be animated 
to work out in retirement and silence their 
great mission ;—the adding to the treasury of 
those visible manifestations of true and elevated 
thought and poetical conception, which are a 


i- | refuge and consolation to pure and noble spirits, 


when the actual world disgusts them with its 
false and fleeting and vulgar shows. 

We have detained our readers so long that we 
must over the sale of the works of orna- 
mental art, bronzes, marquetry, tapestry, &ec., 
which, however, merit @ lengthened description. 
They were worthy of the reputation of those 
who produced, and of the taste of him who 

them. 

We must end as we It is afflicting to 
every mind of the smallest sensibility, it is 
shameful and degrading to France, that this sale 
should have been necessary ; and we have found 
it impossible to give any account of its results 
without recording sentiments which are, we 
have reason to believe, far more widely felt than 
expressed. 
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THE VERNON GALLERY. 


LONDON BRIDGE—1745. 


8. Scott, Painter. J. B. Allen, Engraver, 
Size of the Picture, 1 ft. 9 in. by 114 in. 


InTERESTING to every lover of antiquities must 
be this view of a portion of our metropolis in 
the “olden time ;” there are many of us who 
remember the bridge, but none are now livi 
of the tens of thousands who walked beneat 
those ancient dwellings that once formed the 
only passage way over the noble Thames. 

The picture is the companion to that of 
“ Westminster Bridge,” engraved in our last 
number, and, as a work of Art, is quite equal to 
it in richness of colour and delicate finish. The 
view is taken above the bridge on the Surrey 
side, from about the point, we should think, 
where the church of St. Olave, in Tooley-street, 
now stands. London Bridge was rm ae built 
of stone about 1176; all previous structures 
were of wood. The architect is said to have 
been a priest of St. Mary Colechurch, named 
Peter, who died before its completion, and was 
buried in a splendid chapel that stood on the 
bridge. In 1212, a fire broke out at both ends 
of the bridge simultaneously, destroyi 
houses erected on it, with three Seamet 
sons. Another fire greatl 
and it suffered much in 


the 
per- 
injured it in 1632, 
e great fire of 1666. 
After the latter disaster it underwent thorough 
repair, and houses, as we see them in the print, 
were again erected upon it, forming a dark 


narrow street, erous to foot- rs from 
the absence of —_ 7 ia When houses 
were principally tenanted by pin and needle 
makers ; the successors of these “ merchants,” 
as they were then called, are still to be found 
carrying on their business in the vicinity of the 
bridge. In 1754 the arches were widened to facili- 
tate the river traffic, and between that year and 
1758 many of the houses were removed ; the last 
disappeared in 1761. A toll used to be exacted 
from all who passed over; it was remitted in 
1782. In the early ue of the present century, 
the attention of the City authorities was directed 
to the dilapidated state of the structure, and to 
the danger which they who navigated the river 
ex ed from the deep fall of water, at low 
the pati sf jectin, { ‘onlin thot jetted 
us projecting “ ings” that ju’ 
out from the A sg As the evil could ae he 
remedied by the entire removal of the whole 
mass of materials, this was effected some years 
after, and the present noble bridge that now 
spans the river was erected in its stead. 


oe 


THE ORNAMENTAL STONES oF 
THE UNITED KINGDOM, - 


Wirain a few years, it has been 
time discovered, that our islands —— 
a great variety of marbles and other stones 
of the most ornamental character, which are 
capable of being fashioned into articles of 
every-day utility, or such as are to 
|e pa nom characteristics of 
ing desirous directing attenti 
value of the productions of our native hile 
of showing that we possess ornam: 
of nearly every variety of colour, and of each 
degree of excellence, one or two articles wil] 
be devoted to the consideration of the sub- 
ject. We do this more i , since 
we are aware that a ignorance still 
revails as to our lithological treasures: 
it is not u uently said, that, with the 
exception of a few Derbyshire marbles, the 
country produces scarcely sorties but 
building stones. The Great ibition did 
something towards the removal of this error; 
but attractive as were many of the articles 
in Class 27, (the section devoted to orna 
mental manufactures in stone), it does not 
appear that our architects and builders are 
introducing British material to any extent, 
where it might be employed for ornamental 
decoration ; or, that those noblemen and 
gentlemen who are buiiding new mansions, 
or improving old ones, are availing them- 
selves of the advantages which are often 
resented by their own immediate nei 
hoods. This has arisen in part from 
cost of the labour which it is necessary to 
bestow upon the raw material: and, 
until a demand leads to the erection of steam 
machinery, or, the judicious ication of 
water-power, this cannot easily be reduced. 
At present, with the exception of a few of 
the marble-works of Devonshire and Derby- 
shire, of the granite works of Scotland and 
the serpentine manu of Cornwall, 
everythingiseffected by hand-labour ; which, 
when applied to the processes of polishing 
stone, becomes exceedingly tedious, from 
the length of time over which such industry 
is necessarily extended, and costly, as the 
natural result of the increase of wage 
There can be no doubt, but, did the 
amount requi introduction 
of machinery, 
could be reduced one 
We expect to see a considerable 
specimens of — and Irish marbles in 
the Dublin Exhibition ; and we hope that 
we may succeed in dra ng attention to their 
value and their rang 
The Derbyshire limestones have been 
longer before the public than any - 
oR Sp tact 
are, ore, 
eal very varied character, and are knows 
under the names of white, yellow, red, grey, 
blue, and black, accordingly as they @ 
towards any of these colours. 
varieties which are remarkable as exhibiting 
the forms of fossils with which these marbles 
are filled, are distinguished as, figured, russet 
or bird’s-eye: dog’s-tooth or mussel, entt a 
chi; shelly, or breccia, The localities 
which they are worked, are 
Ashover, ton, Matlock, W 
and some other places of leas note. parties 
The different ities of these me 
are such as are indicated by the terms com 
pact, porcellanie, granular, 


nesi lanic or water, sti br 
nei pola ic aloha 
worked for ornamental purposes secount 
than a century ; but the first good afactate, 
which we have of this marble mam a 
is that of Farey, in 1811. This author #7* 
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“ At Ashford, Se has _—_ ms 
sawing, scouring, and polishing of marble, 
pe by water ; in St. Alkmund’s, Derby, 
Messrs. Brown and Co. have most complete 
works for these purposes, worked by a 
steam-engine. Messrs. Evans and Co. have 
also marble mills in Derby ; and Mr. White 
Watson, of Bakewell, prepares and fixes 
marble ornaments, monuments, &c., of native 
and foreign marbles. Besides these calca- 
reous beds, there is a bed of ironstone, eight 
or ten inches thick, rege with the im- 
pressions of mussel-shells, called dog-tooth 
ormussel-marble, whichis sometimes polished 
and introduced with good effect into chimney- 

ieces, as in Bolsover Castle, &c. ; it is to 
had at Tupton and various other places.” 

At the present time the marble works of 
Derbyshire are confined to nearly the same 
localities—most of the manufacturers were 
exhibitors of their works at the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, the most important 
being these of Messrs. T. and J. Hall, of 
Derby, Mr. John Vallance, Matlock Bath, 
Messrs. Oldfield and Co., Ashford, and Mr. 
T. Woodruff, of Bakewell. 

Marble is cut with a thin plate of soft 
iron used as a saw, supplied continually 
with water and sharp sand. Both hand 
and machine power are employed for both 
cutting and polishing. The process to which 
the stone is subjected in turning and polish- 
ing is as follows—at least this is the practice 
in the works of Messrs. T. and J. Hall :— 

Having selected a piece of marble about 
the size required, and free from veins and 
vents—to which, in particular, the black 
marble is very subject, the first process is to 
level one face, and with a pair of compasses 
strike a circle round the outer edge—this 
being done, with a mallet and pointed 
chisel, it is worked roughly to a circular 
form. It is then ready for the lathe, and 
being fastened by a resinous cement to an 
iron chuck, it is screwed to the spindle of 
the lathe and put into very slow motion. A 
bar of fine steel, about thirty inches long, 
and three-quarters of an inch square, 
worked to a point and well tempered, is the 
cutting tool employed : it is used by being 
forcibly applied to the marble, which it 
reduces to the proper form by splintering 
off small pieces, correct outline is thus 
acquired, and the marble becomes ready for 
the grinding purpose, which, in the first 
instance, consists of applying coarse and 
hard sandstone with water, the velocity 
with which the stone is turned being con- 
siderably increased. Finer and finer stones 
are then applied, until all the scratches are 
quite obliterated. The polishing process 
now begins. In the first place, a piece of 
cotton well rubbed with fine emery is 
— to the marble, and it is thus 
polished to a certain degree ; and, secondly, 
pu 
unti 


mF prion is used in the same manner 
a very fine surface is obtained. 

The black marble of Derbyshire has long 
been celebrated and employed in the manu- 
facture of vases, pedestals, chimney-pieces, 


and the like. It is ornamented by etching, 
engraving, and inlaying. The colour of this 
marble is dependent upon the presence of 
carbon, and it is not uritil it recetves a high 
aon that a fine black is obtained—th 
y cutting down the surface, the origi 
brown of the stone is exposed, and a variety 
roduced. Sometimes after a pattern has 
m engraved, white lead is rubbed into 
the lines, by which the strong contrast of 
white lines on a black ground is obtained. 
The inlaying of the black marble with 
British and foreign stones of different 
colours is largely carried on im Derbyshire. 
This art ap to have originated in the 
mosaic work of the Romanstheir opus 





 ntieidinnel which well-known specimens 
still exist. The manufacture of mosaics has 
been almost always confined to Italy ; but 
modifications of the art exist, in the 
of Florentine mosaic (piétra dure), and all 
varieties of inlaid and veneered work. The 
Florentine mosaic consists of certain kinds 
of hard stone inlaid in a slab of marble. 
The hardstones—for the most part varieties 
of the agate, jasper, chalcedony, and corne- 
lian—are wo to the required pattern, 
and then accurately fitted into the spaces 
repared to receive them. The pattern 
ing executed in this manner, the whole is 
carefully anyone This art may be placed 
amongst the most important Art-manufac- 
tures—as combining artistic taste and skill, 
with the careful manipulatory details of the 
artisan-decorative work amongst mineral 
manufactures. 

The imitation Florentine, or inlaid work 
in marble of Derbyshire, has received a 
very large amount of assistance from the 
Duke of Devonshire, who, by allowing the 
manufacturers of that county to copy his 
very fine collection of Florentine wok, has 
led to imitation of the highest order. 

The first manufacture of this kind in 
mt gw consisted of cutting spars and 
marbles into geometric forms; these were 
embedded in cement, and being rubbed 
down and polished, were known as “scrap- 
tables.” Patterns of flowers, &. followed 
these, although they were for the most 
rudely executed. More recent productions 
have ssed considerable excellence, 
although it must be allowed that the art 
still admits of great improvement. There 
appears to be considerable difficulty in ob- 
taining a cement sufficiently cohesive under 
all the circumstances, particularly one which 
does not require the application of heat. 
The manufacture of the beautiful fluor-spars 
of Derbyshire, and of the alabasters of this 
and adjoining counties, do not appear to 
require any especial notice, it being, in 
nearly all re of the same character as 
that already described. 

An extensive collection of the Derby- 
shire marbles will be found in the entrance- 
hall of the Museum of Practical Geology, 
and they will well repay attentive exami- 
nation. 

The marbles of Devonshire possess many 
beauties, ane: with the exception of 
some works in the neighbourhood of Tor- 
quay, and of some in Plymouth, they 
cannot be said, as yet, to have been ren- 
dered of much commercial value. The 
black limestones are not equal to those of 
Derbyshire ; but many of them furnish 

marbles, and if well selected receive a 

polish. At Chudleigh the marble 
varies from to -— — br a 
stripes running through it. e mar 
found at Babbicombe ae worked at Petit 
Tor, and large blocks are readily obtained, 
as they either occur in the lower part of 
the conglomerate at that place, or from 
broken portions of subjacent and fractured 
limestone. Many blocks are com al- 
most entirely of fossil corals, and t are 
commonly known as Madrepore marbles. 
The colours are varied tints of gray with 
veins of white ; but red and yellow varieties 
are not unfrequently found, though these 
are in smaller masses, and are usually em- 
ployed in the manufacture of vases and 
other small ornaments. i é 

The limestones at Plymouth yield similar 
marbles—a good black being found in the 
Cat-Down ies. At Ipplepen there is 
an extremely handsome red marble ; a very 
fine marble is found in Kitley Park, 
and Sir Henry De la Beche remarks, 
“the rose-coloured dolomite in the vicinity 
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of the same place affords a very handsome, 
though hitherto neglected material.” * 

The serpentine of the Lizard Point in 
Cornwall, furnishes one of the most beautiful 
stones found in thie kingdom; yet it has 
been, until , most strangely 
neglected. This stone is a silicate of mag- 
nesia,—its actual chemical composition is im 
one hundred parts :—_ 


Alumina... 
eh 
Oxide of Choenatens ° ee “50 

In this — we find Mw r red traver- 
sing an olive-green , which is itself 
varied by other and lighter tints. The red 
tints a to be due to oxide of iron, and 
probably an admixture of manganese ; whilst 
the ground-colour is mainly due to 
combinations of the oxide of chromium with 
these metals. The finest varieties chiefl 
occur in the ee ee, the rock ad- 
joining the hornblende, which is itself by 
no means unornamental. It was formerly 
thought, that pieces sufficiently for the 
manufacture of chimney-pieces, could not be 
obtained ; but the following account fur- 
nished by the manager of the Serpentine 
Works at Penzance, will show that this was 
an error. 

“The extent of the that we are 
now working, is about one mile on the face 
of the cliffs. Our quarry for green and green 
and red serpentine, is about three-quarters 
of a mile east of the Lizard Lighthouse ; 
and for the red serpentine, is three miles 
east of the light on the eastern side of 
Kenneck beach. The largest blocks of 
serpentine which we have yet obtained, of 
superior quality, and free of flaws, are about 
twelve feet long, and from three to four feet 
thick. To obtain such blocks as these, we 
have quarried away many hundreds of tons, 
small and large, much of which, however, 
is very fit for the manufacture of smaller 
articles. We clear away from the top of 
the cliff, until we get a floor down on the 
serpentine, or reach a lode, and then we 
throw the blocks out at the joints, and slide 
them carefully down the cliff, ready to re- 
move by wagons, if of larger size ; if small, 
we remove them in ex when the sea is 
smooth, to the works. e have almost end- 
less varieties, not two slabs alike, even of 
the same block. The red varieties are the 
largest blocks mixed with steatite veins ; 
the red and green intermixed are much 
smaller ; it is seldom that we can get blocks 
of it of more than three feet long ; and we 
have to quarry a quantity to obtain a 
small lot of this, fit for working purposes.” 
The Penzance Serpentine Company have 
lately been greatly extending their works, 
and by the employment of steam and water- 
power, reducing the cost of production, and 
consequently, the price of the manufactured 
article in the market. 

The Connemara "hrieht or ome serpen- 
tine, is of a ve ight lowish-green 
colour, mixed with bal oe and often 
darker veins. The finest specimens are ob- 
tained from the Ballinahinch quarry. The 
black Galway marble is also a material of 
considerable excellence. Both these marbles 
are worked in Dublin, and by Mr. Franklin 
of Galway. Of these varieties of Irish or- 
namental stones, and several others, any 
quantity can be obtained with comparative 


* The best source of information to which we can 
for information Orna- 
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, d 1 required it; but at | the quays and houses runnin into the | The low tones of the stu . 

ont 5 = mortar is exceedingly | picture on the left—the right breadth of principle that shade F cae | qamplity the 

water being broken by near boats—and a | colour. The work is throu ghout boneline of 

auful in 


{imited. ! ! * boats—and 
y hose, the very fine and numerous | variety of accidental material which this | execution. 
aes vorphyries which are to be ob- | artist knows so well how to dispose. The No. 19. ‘The Port of Genoa, J. Hi 
tained in various parts of the kingdom, must | near parts are made out with all usual | We are here placed close to the ig “ 
not be forgotten. Of these and the schorls | nicety ; but it appears to us that in the | which rises into the sky in the nth 
and elvans found in Cornwall, the authority | remote rts the touch is more than ey the picture, in strong opposition re wc 
already quoted on these points of economic | facile. This 1s the same church (though | The masses of the buildin € moon, 
geology remarks .— | extensively repaired since his time) that | down, but there is everywhere mae kop 
“As a part of the granitic masses, we | figures In the pictures of one Albert Cuyp; | indication of houses of all y, ae 
should notice the schorl rocks, many of | but there is no challenge of comparison. form, overto ped by the cath Prop, of 
which, when sufficiently hard, would be | The work is among the happiest of right. In this work but little of = the 
handsome if properly — and worked. | Mr. Stanfield’s, and may be regarded as | realised, and the sense is more gratif orm ig 
‘An elegant variety of this rock, from Le | one of the glories of our British school. that which is not seen, than A ai ed with 
Neivan's Beacon, near St. Austle, is worked N o. 2. ‘Genevra,’ ALEX. JOHNSTON. The | obvious to the eye, which ig 
for Mr. Austen Treffry’s house, at Place, subject is from Byron :— No. 20. ‘Sunset in the Medite 
Fowey : it presents a white base of quartz, Through thy long dark lashes low depending, G. E. Herne. The material is 
through which are disseminated black spots The soul of melancholy gentleness, é&c. , simple—an ex of om, bs ray 
of schorl. Many of the hard elvans are : f ; ; single boat, wth the vt sink en bya 
very beautiful when worked and polished, | It is a small picture, simple in treatment, | the horizon. The picture i eee 
unobtrusively rich in colour, and every- | descriptive of the theme pro is successfully 


particularly those which are most porphy- ively 1! 
ritic, and in which there is much contrast where distinguished by clean and firm No. 28. ‘A Welsh Farm,’ SipyerR, 
between the base and the contained crystals. | execution. This is by no means an attracti a 
The most remarkable are those, probably, | No. 3. ‘View of the Isle of Staffa from | as containing so little of th set mallee, 
which are obtained from the dyke extending the South, Copter Frerpisc. A small | and hence , + difficult of os 
from Tremore, near Bodmin, towards the | picture, worked out with little more than | agreeable picture. It Sone producing an 
east, on the south of Withiel and St. Wenn. lack and white, showing the basaltic rocks | rugged grassy feegseunt, el vow . 
ar | vary very much in colour, but that | through the sea—haze-like bundles of | of near trees, through which 7. 
with a reddish or flesh-coloured base, in | fasces. The effect is that of a dark and | glimpses of voslenndan of ace. eae 
which there are white crystals of felspar, howling tempest, which the artist paints | near parts of the pict ag by Neca. The 
and, occasionally, some schorl and quartz with forcible effect. trees, are oclahall with’ niet nn ce 
is the most beautiful, and occurs in large | No. 4. ‘Sant Elena, Venice—just after | which cannot be s @ nicety and. teeth 
quantities at Tremore village, and in the Sunset — looking East, E. W. Cooxe,| No. 30. ‘ Edinburgh,’ T 
ravine through which the brook flows down | A.R.A. We have many times remarked | A distant view, rn hg + 
to Ruthan bridge.” upon the striking difference of feeling | Carlton Hill and Arth y ar Castle, Se 
In some future article, the peculiarities | between the treatment of the North Sea | features : it is a oe 
of these porphyries and porphyritie elvans, | subjects painted by this artist, and that of | No 35. °G wap gay Auld Reekis. 
will be examined more in detail, and the | his views on the Adriatic. We feel the Pampas— : eas yes & post otation on 
peculiar beauties of many of the granitic, | latter unduly hard, because there is not the | figures in Pe ape yres,’ H Martens. The 
and some other primary rocks pointed out. | same aerial perspective as on our own shores costumes of page ag show the wala 
While the rocks of our islands present us There is great truth in this picture, but the No. 36 ‘La comers e" 
with stones so varied in colour, and so di- | sky wants depth: it is too much like | lif ized Denedine, 1. Uwe ae 
— in pattern, there can be no sufficient | enamel. , ° pessant-woman = ay e let time 
excuse for the preference which is usually No. 8. ‘The Ci . ye earing a chaplet of vine 
given to the coloured marbles of Italy aa This is an yore ge Se some as 5 5 ie strongly marked by: Sane 
—  < o Continent ; and it is to | ally. The figure is nude fe poor | with of truth, ° ot CO 
is point that the attention of the reac acces i : : 
gry nate yng ama e readers —. A. ower of the} No. 41.‘ Lytham Common, Lancashire.’ 
work which the nude | R. Anspett. Th i i 
Rosert Hunt. | is painted : © scene is a sandy plain 
No. 9, ‘The Reaper's Dogs,’ G. A ent a - pane of herbage. 0 in- 
a a Py motel te ox. — gs, . Amanenat ee consists of a group of three 
on ; ; eee po " c sheaves onkeys and a fleece or two of b 
ITISH INSTITUTION: 9 Bosca des inh logs, — y, is weli | sheep. One of the donkeys is young, and 
EXHIBITION, 1853. No. 10,"* Recollection of a, Venetian wih Exod hte 0° Se 
Canal, J. Hontanp Characteri ad by all as approached the asinine group, as if 
Tus exhibition was opened to private view | the substantive power and d rey k Lie aaa ied salachiol, | Shs, sinner aa 
on Saturday, the 5th of February, and to | freedom of the Silas ecisive sketchy | animal is full of descriptive power ; indeed, 
the public on the following Monday. The No. 11 ‘Ln Ll a North , all are exquisitely painted, but the common 
entire number of works exhibited is five | A. W. Win aaa Th: aw, North Wales,’ | is not so carefully rendered—the middle 
hundred and eighty-nine, of which nineteen composed of broad a oo ee its, | Se ae 
are sculptural. The force of the collection | ties. The water, for oa t weyers quanti-| No. 42. ‘A Scene on the Thames,’ A. 
lies in small genre, landscape, and marine | from the near "ed aie ios in expense | GReeee. 2. See treated with s 
subjects : historical narrative is, as it were, | foot of the eel * hi ch comves bo Oo | eee 2. - fee sinaple, bat.8 
unrepresented, and the essays in poetry, sky, and close the —. ‘Tt pry oad ta hovnghe Sevens serenee eae 
with a very few exceptions, are not distin. | of the peter yal aoe Itisa description No. 43.‘ Zuleika,’ Frank WYBURD. Astudy 
guished by excellence. There is, however, | sign of tego ranquillity, d a oid of all of a head ; the features, which are thrown 
throughout the rooms a distribution of | and peda hee save the flitting lights | into the shade, are painted with infinite 
landscape and marine of rare quality— | course aa dh ows which, spectre-like, | sweetness. The name is new to us: it is 
some of striking originality, and, in «mall | We think ier on the mountain side. | one of right good promise. 
pictures of minute finish are many which Pte. ‘o- degree of reflection in No. 49. ‘ View in Eskdale, Dumfriesshire, 
— surpassed by the productions of | more Sadie. ave brought the whole | with Gilnockie Tower and Bridge, | i 
} y school past or present. There are no| No. 17. ‘An over Kirk Andrews and Netherby t 
large paintings : this is not to be regretted : | He is 7. “An Organ Boy,’ R. Bucxwer. | Skiddaw, and on the Cumberland mountains 
nd contributors are indebted to +E. ff va wy = bees brig! _ ras - seeing in the extreme distance,’ CorLey Frm.piNe. 
or this exclusion, ji : : ith two chi is view i 
ordered ; for of large contributions they | artic oay examining the little "ecaiea | 3: iooct aR riation of sida 
hung in most exhibitions. ve mag that are | artists in his corps de ballet. It is the best | re suateh ee ares pans favourite 
than mere canvases, ace 7 are more | picture of its class we have ever see ro pearti “aos i 
which we notice we might a of the works | exhibited under this name—but the fe t ; his di mah of eee 
impertinently, to the e -* mark, and not | of the principal are too English mates istances off by means of a fo 
even a pag Sten = ent ofacolumn, or| No. 18. ‘The Cool Ret ~Y Ww deeply shaded by trees. The nearet - 
dismiss each with commanne ompeled to | AR.A. A study of a pee Pel R haenid fe mga ps Sy — 
paratively few words | seated ; either having bath emale’figure, | trees, are truthful ; but it will 
No. 1. ‘Dort Cuannsow Sr do so,’ In this exntghe nf fen eee | et 
The view is taken nearly abre ANFIELD, R.A. | there is no affectation ye / 1 oye and entirely veiled in mist 
ast the church | sents a close imitati colour, but it pre-| __No.51. ‘Childrenon the Sands, Yarmouth. 
ion of a skin s e.| J. Zerrrer. Not less brilliant in hues, and 
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certainly much more careful, than antecedent 
works. 

No. 52. ‘On the Thames,’ E. Wittiams, 
Sen. A ge of river-side scenery, with 
the addition of a boat and figures, brought 
forward with a’close observation of nature. 
After a certain period of life, the power of 
accurate expression declines in a very 
marked degree ; but we think that recent 
works of this veteran painter are superior 
to those of what should have been his best 
period. 

No. 53. ‘The Archer.’ H. W. Pickerse111, 
R.A. A study of a life-sized half-length 
figure, attired in a green tunic, and holding 
a bow in the left hand ; it has been, through- 
out, elaborated with much nicety. 

No. 54. ‘The Greta’ J. P. Perrit. One of 
those shaded eddies in which this stream 
abounds ; the lower part of the picture is 
agreeably rendered. 

No. 56. ‘ The Wanderer,’ C. B. Letcuton. 
There is a foreign tone about this produc- 
tion ; but it appears, as well as we can see 
it, to be a work of some power. 

No. 59. ‘Lyciska,’ from the play of 
“Valerie,” H. W. Puiurs. This is a 
figure of the size of life, holding a cup in 
her left hand: the draperies and accessories 
are admirably represented. 

No. 60. ‘ Benmore, with the Town of Killin, 
taken from the north side of Loch Tay,’ 
F. R. Lez, R.A. A e picture full of the 
picturesque objective of the region whence 
the subject is taken. The quantities are 
striking and simple, and the forms full 
of grandeur, but they are realised in a 
manner somewhat hard, and are deficient 
in mellow colour. 

No. 65. ‘A Lady Hawking, H. W. 
PickersGitt, R.A. The features of this 
figure are coloured with much sweetness, 
and the work altogether is very charming. 

No. 71. ‘ A Winter Sunset,’ C. BRaANWHITE. 
This, we think, is the largest of the frost 
pictures which has been exhibited under this 
name. The subject has very rarely been ren- 
dered with an amount of success equal to 
what is seen here; indeed, it is worked 
out with an unexampled degree of patient 
labour. Such pictures have been gradually 
becoming more and more red in their nearer 
passages ; this is certainly too much so. 

No. 74. ‘From the Ballad of Auld Robin 
Gray,’ Miss M. Gituies. Full of the careful 
treatment which distinguishes all this lady's 
works. 

No. 75. ‘A Protectionist,’ J. Gruzs, R.S.A. 
The scene may be the banks of the Tweed 
or the Tay, where the ‘ Protectionist ’— 
a Skye terrier—in the absence of his 
master, has mounted guard over a fine gilse 
which has just been landed. - The fish, of 
the two, is much the more brilliant ora 
of Art. Being curious to know what fly the 
fish took we see that it is a small red-legged 
hybrid, an illegitimate descendant of the 
purple emperor. 

o. 83. ‘I know my Lesson, Mrs. W. 
CaRPENTER. A study of the head of a little 
irl, realised with the natural colour and 
rm touch which distinguish all the works 
of this accomplished lady. 

No. 8&4. ‘Summer,’ D. WINGFIELD. 
This picture presents a small party of 
costumed figures which are brought forward 
with even more than the sweetness 
that distinguishes the picturesque agroup- 
ments of the artist. Yet we presume to 
caution the artist against carelessness of 
finish : in many of his recent works there 
are evidences of haste. 

No. 85. ‘Timber Carting,’ J. DEarmay. 
A small composition of ordi rural 
objects, a cottage, trees, a shady fore- 
ground, figures and horses. The whole are 





brought together with admirable feeling and 
masterly execution—but the white horse is 
a spot ; he is too inexorably white. 

o. 88. ‘A Water Nymph,’ J.Cotpy. A 
small, full-length nude figure, coloured and 
drawn with much truth. 

No. 89. ‘A Nook onthe Thames, painted 
on the spot,’ H. J. Boppiyeron. A small 
water-side study, having prominently in the 
foreground a group of willows with docks 
and es below. Of the execution and 
colour of this little picture we cannot speak 
too highly. 

No. 90. ‘Plymouth from Mount Edge- 
cumbe,’ 8. P. Jackson. Broad and full of 
daylight, but somewhat cold in colour. The 
water is extremely indefinite ; we cannot 
tell whether it is intended to represent a 
flat surface or a succession of rollers. 

No. 91. ‘A Scene on the Lodden, Berks— 
Fishing for Barbel,” A. GiLberT. A river 
nook shut in by trees. A punt, with the 
fishermen, is moored near the opposite side. 
A small work of much excellence. 

No. 98. ‘The Hall,” G. Lance. A fruit 
composition of white and black 
raspberries, a vase, &c., rendered with all 
the beautiful execution and brilliant colour 
which distinguish the works of this accom- 
plished painter, who has kept “his place” 
so long and so honourably. 

No. 99. ‘At Chiddingstone, Kent,’ E. C. 
Wituiams, A eer of simple landscape 
scenery, executed with much truth in colour 
and reality in effect. 

No. 102. ‘Sheep and Donkey,’ F. W. 
Keri. The donkey is exquisitely painted ; 
the sheep are comparatively muffins, 
It is a small picture, in the feeling of a 
foreign school; the a is too hard for 
either sheep or donkey. Verboeckhoven, 
if this be one of your disciples—we mean 
the painter—look to your long-eared team 
—this is really a super-asinine effort. We 
encounter the artist for the first time : the 
name will of a surety become famous. 

No. 103. ‘Domestic Ducks,’ J. F. Herrina. 
Two white ducks, a drake, and a family of 
ducklings assembled under the bank of a 
pond or river; the plumage is described 
with perfect truth. 

No. 113. ‘The Tired Gleaners,’ F. 
GoopatL, A.R.A. A small picture pre- 
senting two groups of children who have 
been gleaning. A stile forms a principal 
object in the picture. On this side of it two 
are resting, one of them being asleep, and 
others are passing the stile. The tone is 
generally low, but the composition is every- 
where full of rich and glowing harmonies. 
The faces of the little figures are exquisitely 
finished, indeed minute manipulation cannot 
be carried beyond the delicacy and truth 
which we find here. 

No. 117. ‘ The Outhouse,’ G. Lance. This 
isa pendant to ‘The Hall,’ and in every 

ct worthy of being so. 

0. 118. ‘Cutting off the Retreat,’ A. 
Coorer, R.A. The picture represents an 
attack by troopers of the cavalier period on 
an escaping wagon ; it is full of incident 
and activity. 

No. 122. ‘ Evening at Sea,’ W. A. Kye... 
A small picture showing an ex of 
water telling against an evening sky. The 
time and the exact force of the breeze are 
accurately set forth. ) 

No. 128. ‘Delight,’ C. Brocxy. The title 
is realised in a mother amusing her child 
by the tinkling of the instrument known as 
the triangle. The hand of the principal 
position 


figure wants refinement ; the com 
is too much cut up by lines which should 
be subordinate, and we think the colour and 
execution unequal to those of antecedent 
works, 


No. 130. ‘A Fix—Black to move,’ W. 
Hemsizy. A small picture showing a me 
of draughts. The players are two children 
and their grandfather, the latter of whom is 
in the ‘fix.’ It is a work of great merit 
especially as to the manner in which the 
light and middle tones are managed. The 
later pictures of this artist exhibit marked 
advance; he may take rank among the 
very best painters of this class. 

0. 132. ‘Interior of a Fisherman's Cot- 
tage, Brittany,’ E. A. Goopatt. A small! 
picture highly successful in description of 
the humble dwelling, the peculiarity of 
which, with its appointments, declares it to 
be remote from our own shores ; it is charm- 
ing in colour, and masterly in the depth and 
clearness of its shaded passages. 

No. 135. ‘A Woodland Betio—patated 
on the spot,’ R, Branparp. The principal 
objects are the trimmed boles of fallen 
timber; which, with the foreground section, 
are agreeably painted. A light, we think, 
in the near part of the picture would not be 
obtrusive. 

No. 136. ‘Dutch Pincks—Of Katwyk,’ 
E. W. Cooxr, A.R.A. This flowery title 
would suggest some horticultural prodigy. 
These “ Pincks ” are trading boats which are 
laid on the sand with a falling tide ; but it 
appears to us that the wind is dead off the 
sea, and there is more risk than a pradent 
skipper would run. The boats are some- 
what hard ; there is too much of cutting out- 
line about them ; otherwise, these and their 
gear, with every incidental item, are made 
out with microscopic truth. 

No. 137. ‘ Norwich,’ E. J. Nremany. This 
is a view of a portion of the city from a 
site on the Yare: the time is evening, and 
the artist avails himself of a strong opposi- 
tion with the very best result. 

No. 138. ‘An Italian Image Boy,’ Kari 
Hartmann. He is pictured with a tray full 
of casts on his head; the figure is thus 
thrown into shade, and op to a power- 
ful sunlight with the most felicitous effect. 

No. 141. ‘Sheep Gathering—Isle of Skye,’ 
R. Anspett. The scene is a rugged moun- 
tain side, from which a shepherd, aided by 
two collies, is collecting the flock. The 
business-like maintien of the dogs, and the 
wild expression and character of the sheep, 
are admirably described. 

No. 142. ‘The Lady- in- Waiting,’ T. A. 
Firzczratp. A poor girl waiting at a door 
in a cold winter morning ; the figure is 
well painted. 

No. 144. ‘A few of the Finny Tribe from 
the “ soft-flowing ” Avon,’ L, Rotre. 
These are a trout, a jack, a chub, &c.—~Siste, 
piscator—in surface, colour, and form, these 
fish are realised in a manner to gratify 
the most fastidious taste in scaly repre- 
sentation. There is no living artist who can 
better paint fish. 

No. 145. ‘The Weald of Kent,’ J. Lin- 
NELL. This is one of the simplest pictures 
we have — seen ina}  y nd of this 

inter. It is com of only two parts 
“ piece of near bank throwing off a low 
lying airy distance. It is all sunny daylight 
canopied by a sky charged with cumulous 
masses of cloud. There is perhaps more 
of the veritable simplicity of nature in this 
picture than in any that the artist has ever 
pain He might have defined a little 
more in his distance, for when the picture 
acquires age, this part of the composition 
may look more like water than lan 
Hal, © %° °* J. Game 

Enjoy the honey dew of slumber ; 

Which ny care 7 wadoeny in the brains of man ; 

Therefore sleep’st so sound. 


These lines stand in the place of title toa 
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i nting a mother holding her 
egg ne rl 
i ing only the head an oO 
eo ~ tly the features of the 
child. ‘It is extremely simple in treatment, 
bat charming in sentiment, extremely bril- 


Sat t and singularly careful in 
liant in cole a production of infinite 


execution. It is a 
weetness. 
_ ‘Cattle—Evening, H. Des- 
ition the cattle are 


No. =~ on 
com: 
sa y better in execution than the 
er of the work. 
Co Beat Heads,’ T. EARL. They 
are drawn with great precision, and their 
wiry coats are imitated, even to the stray 
hairs, with singular fidelity. 4 

No. 150. ‘Coast Scene—Morning,’ 8. P. 
Jacxsox. This is a little picture of trans- 
cendant brillianey. It shows a section of 
slightly undulating sea-coast with a black 
boat, figures, and a red sun striving to 

ierce the morning haze. 

No. 151. ‘Bragozzi on the Lagune of 
Venice, near the Guidecca,’ E. W. Cooxs, 
AR.A. This, in our opinion, is the best 
of the Italian series which has yet been 
exhibited by this artist. The composition 
presents a group of boats, every portion of 
which is made out with the most scrupulous 
elaboration. We presume a fact is here 
asserted ; but it is almost incredible that a 
boat apparently so heavy as is the principal 
should show the bend of her keel. 

No. 152. ‘Moss Troopers,’ E. J. Nrgmayy. 
A large picture, presenting as a scene a 
wide expanse of wild moorland country, 
which is traversed by a mounted party 
wearing the costume of the seventeenth 
century. They are retiring after having 
effected a successful raid. The effect is 
extremely gloomy, and such a treatment 
assists materially the sentiment of the pic- 
ture, which is very vigorous in execution. 
It is, however, much too large for the 
quantity of materiel; and, consequently, 
of value leas than that which the artist fixes 
upon it. 

No. 157. ‘ The Skylark,’ F. C. Usperatny. 
The story told here is not an agreeable one. 
A group of children are assembled at a 
stile, one of them, a girl, holds a lark’s nest 
with the young birds, which has been taken 
while the old birds are carolling high in the 
air. One of the young ruffians points out the 
parent bird with great glee. The picture is 
firmly wrought and well coloured ; but the 
incident, although of every day occurrence 
does not tell pleasantly on canvas. 

No. 158. ‘A Stream in Berwickshire,’ 
H. Jutsum. A charming passage of close 
river seenery, and one of the best works 
recently exhibited by the artist. It is a 
small trout stream, such as the river Eye, 
just recovering from a “spaet.” The fore- 
ground herbage is a most successful study, 
and the shaded banks are extremely rich in 
various colours, The only sign of life there, 
is given by two butterflies that are flirting 
on wing over the hither bank of the 
stream. This excellent artist has 
been of late making marked advances, and 
now ranks with the best of our landsea 
ay a 

0. 159, ‘A Dutch Straw 
to windward, off Dort,’ T. See renting 
ene. | apparently gunwale under ; in 
deasrthed aud colour the water is well 
No. 160, ‘ ' 

thetown of Reo mrentson the outskirts of 

de’ Buoni Fratelli Pe Tee Le Ospitale 

p cee meet and Il Conventante di 

x pare W. Ouiver. Th ; 

only introduced to throw off eee edifices are 

Slain aa background formed o 








rendered with an infinitely fine feeling, and 
are, we think, superior to anything which 
the artist has hitherto produced. ; 
No. 161. ‘Sunshine and Shadow,’ G. 
Layce. An assortment of fruit circum- 
stanced according to the title: the light 
rtion is brought forward with the usual 
felicity which the painter shows in similar 


passages. 
No. 166. ‘Isola di San Giulio, Lago d’ 
Orta, in Piedmont, G. E. Hertne. A sub- 
ject of much grandeur, composed simply of 
an extensive sheet of water embosomed by 
mountains. The eye is much gratified here 
by the play of light, and the tenderness of 
the gradations. The near water and imme- 
diate objective are eminently successful ; 
the former especially in its — ripple. 
This artist also, has been, of late years, and 
in this exhibition especially, establishing 
his claim to a high place in Art. ; 

No. 167. ‘The Village of Waterloo, in 
1815—the Inn im which the Duke of 
Wellington slept the night before, and the 
night after, the Battle,’ G. Jones, RA. It 
is at least interesting to look at a memorial 
of this kind, which is rendered certain] 
without affectation, and, apparently, wit. 
truth. 

No. 168. ‘ Donkeys,’ F. W. Keyt. These 
are, a dam and her foal, the latter especially 
is painted with exquisite — ut the 
animals are certainly displeased with the 
herbage by which they are surrounded—so 
are we. 

No. 170. ‘An Interior,” A. Cooper, R.A, 
This is the best picture we have of late 
years seen exhibited under this name ; it 
represents simply a grey dray-horse ; the 
animal is well drawn, and altogether most 
effectively treated. 

No. 173. ‘Near Hastings, C. SteepMan. 
the subject is only a small cottage under 
the cliffs, but it is worked out with as much 
nicety as if re-produced from a talbotype. 

No. 174. ‘ Repairing a Stranded Vessel by 
firelight, W. E. Jones. The conception is 
most effective ; but it had been yet more 
powerful if the fire-light had not been so 
much spread, and with such undiminished 
equality of force. The light near the 
— could not be so powerful as near 
the ship. 

P - a ee a told her Love,’ 

.. SANT. single contemplati 
a miniature which she palaotnes 4 The 
features and their expression are eminently 
beautiful, but we think the face is divided 
by the shade on the furtherside. The head- 
dress is ingenious, and every part of the 
figure promotes the tenderness of the 
sentiment. 


MIDDLE ROOM. 


No. 180. ,‘Borrowdale,” G. E. Herrye. 
This large picture is full of that unsurpassed 
picturesque material, which we find in this 
district; and the artist seems to have 
worked under a vivid impression of the 
truth of its character. This is the best 
picture he has ever exhibited. It is 
vigorous and natural: the treatment is 
such as the subject demands. The most 
striking portion of the work is the near 
water and the stones: this is eminently 
successful, 

No. 191. ‘A Sea N ” A. J. Woot- 
MER. There is pion tos in the concep- 
tion—she is dressing her hair by the aid of 
a watery mirror ; the sketch is not so happy 
as others by the same hand. 

. No. 192. ‘ Cottages at Shere, near Guild- 
ord, Surrey, J. Dearman. The picture is 
small and the me of an ordinary kind— 
green lane with cottages—but the whole 





is made out with , 
a vo ne nicety 
o. 201. *The Mon > 
Lauper. This is a Rembranitects 

of the size of life; it is distingnis} 


= merit. 
0. 204. “Mont Orgueil Castle—J, 
Boats i 


from the Sea, Fishi 

Gorey Harbour,’ J. ILSON, fan - 
seldom that material of this kind is carr: 
beyond the comm - We have the 
castle near the centre of the composition, 
and an expanse of intervening water with 
boats, which with the movement and colour 
of the waves, are described with masterly 
precision. 

No. 205. ‘The Waterside in ; 
J. Pern A highly romantic of 
scenery in which the tranquillity of a summer 
day is charmingly felt. The the 
water, and above all the warm and light 
sunshine are si rly true. 

No. 206. ‘A Ki ’s Chamber, Knole.’ W. 
S. P. Henperson. It is impossible tg | 
surpass the minute finish of every item of _ 
furniture in this picture. .Am justice | 
has been done to the regal upho only 
it looks too new ; it is an admirable picture 
of its class. 

No. 211. ‘Still Life,” J. Witiams. The 
composition consists of a bird’s nest, a vase, 
and flowers ; the whole imitated with much 
truth from the reality. 

No. 216. ‘ The Wane, Eridge Park,’ 
J. Stark. The material consists of 
trees, and rough bottom well chosen for an 
effective picture ; there is in this and in 
every production of this artist a li 

vely 
impress of nature. 

No. 217. ‘A French Market-Place,’ Miss 
E. Goopatt. Showing principally a market 
girl seated at her stall ; the mise-en-sene 
is well put together and the title is amply 
supported by every item of the composition, 
the whole looking perfectly French. 

No. 219. ‘Going to the Sistine Chapel? 
W. Gate. The devotee is a lady wearing a 
veil over her head, which she holds with one 
hand. Nothing is given but the head and 
bust ; it is impossible to exceed the delicacy 
and transparency of the features; we find 
in this head the very perfection of morbi- 
dezza. 

No. 223. ‘The Night March,’ J. W. Grass. 
This is rather a large picture, a 
portion of = body of cavalry of the period of 
the civil wars, crossingariver. Theprineipals — 
are three, who form the near agroupment. 
They advance towards the spectator, and the — 
moon shining behind them, the is 
strongly reflected from their steel 
pieces and marks the outlines of the figures | 
while the nas seals SS pr en | 
strongly opposi e. itisa 
most Aes = e and has been worked 
out with a perfect apprehension of the 
roprieties of the subject. 
F No. 230. ‘Glen Rosa, Isle of Arran,’ (the 
animals by F. W. Kert,) H. Jorsum 
scene isa wild heathy bottom with trees 
and cottages, and stretching away toarange 
of mountains which at no great rs | 
close the view. The force of the work ~ 
in the highly successful representation © 
the bee emery ea ry presents 
fore 0 ; 
varieties of the Flora of the heathy a 
ness. The two artists have 
together. : ; | 
“No. 231. ‘Mill at Antwerp, hyager — 
This ie a small Pte ol scl 
rinci object by st all 
on rut ofthe feeling of the artist's water 
colour wor > 

No. 236. ‘The Reading Lesson,’ 6. Samm® 

A small picture containing two figure’ 
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girl teaching her little sister. It is a work 
of high merit, but not we think equal to 
productions which have already been seen 
under this name. 

No. 237. ‘Dash,’ T. Eart. A portrait of 
a small spaniel; the animal is admirably 
drawn, and his coat—that very difficult essay 
—is rendered with a touch nicely adapted 
to the representation of this kind of surface. 

No. 238. ‘Rotterdam Fruit Market,’ A. 
Montacut. This picture is in composition 
much like many others by the same hand 
which have preceded it. Itexhibitsa canal 
running into distance, and flanked by those 
rongh fmagmentary habitations which h 
together in clusters about the canals of a 
the Dutch towns ; it is freely executed and 
like the locale, and is painted with great 
vigour as well as trath—showing a marked 
advance in this artist. 

No. 239. ‘A Spanish Landscape and 
Figures,’ J. Gitzert. This picture is fresh 
enough in everything to be pronounced 
strictly original, and yet it reminds us of 
many known pictures—like, yet different 
from them all. There are three figures, the 
mother and child on an ass, like a flight 
into Egypt, and a stalwart figure in a black 
velvet frock leading the animal. It is firm in 
manner yet most delicately manipulated in 
those parts wherein care is se 
—in colour it is not less masterly—being 
on the whole a production of high quality. 
Few persons will be aware that the author 
of this masterly production is the artist who 
gives so much pleasure to hundreds of 
thousands by his graceful and effective 
drawings on wood. 

No. 240. ‘Fruit Boats off Rotterdam,’ 
A. Moyrracve. This is a large work, the 
base of the composition being water, bounded 
on the'left by the quays of Rotterdam, which 
run into the picture. The boats are full of 
figures and picturesque, but the water is 
opaque. 

No, 243. ‘Scene on Paul’s Cray Common,’ 
W.S. Rosz. A small picture charmingly 
painted in some parts, be t rather crude in 
others. We know not the works of the 
artist, but if this be cowlewr de Rose, we 
can only advise him to adhere to it. 

No. 250. ‘ Pastoral Uplands,’ 8. Paumer. 
A small picture, the foreground of which 
is shaded by foliage; the view is limited, 
ee: _— is an agreeable play of light and 
shade. 

No. 251. ‘Cow and Calf” F. W. Keyrt. 
We have spoken {highly of the productions 
of this painter ; the simplicity of his works 
is one of their greatest Of this, all 
that we can say is, that animals have never 
been more successfully painted. 

No. 252. ‘Inverary Castle, Loch Fine, 

the Seat of the Duke of Argyle,’ J. Dawsy. 
This captivating work is injured in its com- 
position by the form and isolation of the 
mountain which is brought into the centre 
of the field of view. e works of this 
rary are entirely independent of that 
<ind of class painting into which so many 
of the rising artists of the day have fallen. 
The distances are admirably maintained, 
and the near portions are rich and lustrous, 
without forcing either in colour or grada- 
tion, and the whole is pervaded by an 
atmosphere that you ma the. 

No. 259, ‘ th,’ H. C. Szxovs. 

“One cried ‘God bless us !’ and ‘ Amen’ the other: 

Veneta ae sand 

Methought I heard a voice ery, “#leep no more !?” 
The composition is ingenious, but we appre- 
hend that it will be tho ht that too sai 
has been done for Macbeth and too little for 
Dunean and those who sleep with him. The 
sleeping group are couched uneasily at what 





appears to be the bottom of the stairs lead- 
ing into the chamber ; such is certainly—if 
this be intended—the mode of entrance into 
many of the keeps and chambers of feudal 
castles that we have seen ; nevertheless the 
arrangement seems at least singular. Mac- 
beth his dagger with an expression 
in which irresolution seems to predominate. 
The contortion of the features is violent, and 
he seems moved to such a degree as to be 
incapable of hearing the inarticulate expres- 
sion of the sleepers. The ement of 
the light in the picture,—that of a lamp, and 
also of the moon which streams in through 
a window, is masterly—and in the proper- 
ties of the picture there is no assertion in- 
consistent with ——- 

No. 267. ‘A Peep into a Cottage Dairy,’ 
W.S. P. Hexperson. The subject is ofa 
humble order, but it is set forth with such 
elaborate finesse as to constitute a picture 
of much merit. 

No. 278. ‘From a Sketch near Spezzia,’ 
Mrs. G. E. Herne. A small picture of 
much brilliancy of colour and sweetness of 
effect. It is, indeed, a charming little 
work: and although it may suggest the 
“master” by whose lessons the fair artist 
has profited, the suggestion is by no means 

eable. 

No. 292. ‘Salmon Trap, Glynn Lieddr, 
North Wales, J. Hoitaxp. This 

icture is in a genre different from what we 
ve been accustomed to see from the hand 
of this artist. It presents a portion of the 
stream, which occupies the lower breadth 
of the canvas, being bounded immediately 
by the bank and a screen of trees, — 
which appears a section of rough upland. 
The rapid current is most forcibly de- 
scribed ; indeed, all the rest seems to yield 
to this, the principal feature of the picture, 
and it is eminently successful. 

No. 295. ‘ Boy and Dog, A. Provis. A 
very small and minutely worked picture, 
showing a portion of a cottage interior, 
with a boy playing with a dog before the 
fire: it is agreeable in colour, and most 
careful in finish. 

No. 303. ‘The Tale,’ J. Gow. The light 
and shade in this work are judiciously 
managed. ‘T'wo figures are presented, a girl 
and her little sister : both are substantially 
painted. 

No. 308. ‘St. Agnes,” H. O’Nem. The 
least successful of the late works of this 

inter. The figure, especially about the 

ead, is unduly hard; and the colour of 
the background is, in this case, the most 
infelicitous that could have been chosen. 

No. 309. ‘ Mussel ering at Low 
Water on the Exe, South Devon,’ J. Moc- 
rorp. A simple, but picturesque composi- 
tion, with a bright daylight effect—an essay 
of much sweetness. 

No. 311. ‘The Spirit of the O’Donoghue 
—a Legend of Killarney, J. G. Natsu. 
This is the story of the O’Donoghue — 
across the lake in oply, and attende: 
by sylphs and fairies, who strew his 
watery path with flowers. The O’Donoghue 
is a shadowy figure in the distance, appa- 
rently in the equipments rather of the 
tournament than of the ——- — 

rincipal figures are a company of water- 
sae s judiciously arranged and charac- 
tered, and coloured with knowledge and 
taste; but the water -) — ea 
heavy and opaque: it vitia e 
qualities of the ladies of the lake; more- 
over there is a want of harmony which 
might have been given to it by somewhat 
more of shade. On the whole, however, 
few more meritorious works than this have 


been of late years painted. : 
No. 312. On mice Side,’ T. Dansy. Like 








a section of Welsh scenery of extremely 
simple character, and treated strictly ac- 
ontten to the dictates of nature. The 
material consists of a shallow stream, a 
thin screen of trees, the whole backed by a 
near mountain. There is a great charm in 
the unaffected manner in which the subject 
is worked out. 


No. 317. ‘ Enjoyment 
fame Pes 


by means of a straw introduced 
through the bung-hole 


“—tenui meditantur aveni—” 


and a are ht in the act by a 
matronly woman whom we ma to 
be their tnother. This artist Pf quad Ge 
few who dares to adhere to a bygone school. 
There is always something in his works to 
repay an examination ; yet the theme here 
is v : a better might have been 


No. 318. ‘Isola San Giulio, Lago d’Orta, 
Piedmont, H. J. Jounson. in tis view 
of the place, the buildings are immediately 
on the right, while on the left the lake 
opens and is bounded in distance by the 
mountains. In colour and effect this is a 
charming picture. It is freely painted, yet 
there is ample finish where this may a 
pear, and the subject derives manifold 
importance from the manner of its treat- 
ment. 
half length joniede a Nee oy = 

e y draped ;: it 
is characteristic and interesting; and of 
infinitely greater value than the large work 
by the same hand. 

No. 323. ‘ Moel Siabod,’ H. C. Wuarre. 
We do not know the works of this artist, 
but we can attest the excellence of this 
picture, which appears to have been wholly 
studied from nature without recourse in 
anywise to the trick of art. The natural 

our . 2 ao > most re- 
freshing, to which, the gradations 
and intervening atmosphere are exquisitel 
felt. It is a production of very hi 
character. 

No. 324. ‘The Fisherman’s Harbour,’ J. 
Wusown. There is something more truth- 
ful in the heave and swell of water as it is 
here painted, than the frothy i 
a more recent school. 

No. 331. ‘Just Out—the Tale ae of Ty 
Teal. Quarterly List of New Works on 
Natural es ’ J. Wowr. Under this 
absurd title we have a picture wherein are 
seen two falcons on a rock, which, ne 
quarrelled about the teal, the waterfow 
escapes, and may be supposed instantly to 
dive. The picture is one of very great 
merit : it is free and vigorous, yet claboustaty 
oN ‘Sunset,’ (thecattle by 8S. V. 

o. 334. ; . VANDEN 
Berou,) C. Lizstz. We see from time to 
time examples of foreign Art in our exhibi- 
tions, and we are ever disposed to do them 
ample justice ; but, on the other hand, when 
we find that the really meritorious works of 
our own school are so unworthily spoken of 
by members of foreign we feel 
called upon closely to analyse all the pro- 
ductions of foreign Art that come under our 
notice. Two painters, it seems, have been 
employed on this picture — nevertheless 
do we refrain from saying what we feel to 
be true of te — ; 

No. 335. ‘ Fishing Boats luffing u 
to windward to telson Bestia tow-+Geens olf 
Flushing, T. S. Ropiws. Rather a large 
picture, looking up the Scheldt, with a 
glimpse of F! on the léft, The relation 
of the boats is at once understood my 


No. 340. ‘Childhood, T. M. Joy. 
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; | 
two children—girls ; the compost: | 
= Y lke rtraiture, the heads are we 

inted and fall of expression ; yo | are 
peated with taste and feeling, an | 
work exhibits freedom of touch with careful | 


fn. 353. ‘Cattle in a Landscape, H. | 
Desviaxes. The landscape is not impressive, | 
but there is a black cow i the — | 
drawn and painted with infinite truth. * 
No. 354. ee po gna bee 

. As victure presenting é 
ane sociation of material, but 
in chiaro’oscuro and minute finish challeng- | 
mparison with the best roductions of 


oa er class that have ever been executed | 


a simi Se omedl 
"Vy utch school. Ae 
No 355. ‘Shooting Companies, Harry | 
Hat. These are a couple of ponies and two | 
brace of dogs, all under charge of the keeper, 
who is loading a gun, The animals are 
drawn and coloured with accuracy and good | 
feeling. The picture wants only a little more 
depth to be of unquestionable excellence. 
Ko. 360. ‘Whitby Abbey, Yorkshire. 
E. T. Parris. A very careful study of 
ruins, which in colour and accident seem 
to have been very accurately copied from 


the reality. 





SOUTH ROOM. 

No. 365. ‘A Spanish Gipsy Mother,’ J. | 
Pur. The principal figure is a small | 
half-length ; she holds her child in her arms, | 
having her face turned towards the spec- | 
tator. We believe this to be an accurate 
transcript from nature, and it asserts the 
peculiar personal characterism of the race 
as it is known all over Europe. The picture | 
is earnest, substantial, and life-like, and up- | 
holds the high character of the artist, fulfilling | 
the hopes we long ago expressed of his 
future in Art. 

No. 372. ‘The Reformer’s House, Edin- 
burgh, in the Sixteenth century,’ J. D. 
Drumwonv. Not only the house do we see, 
but John Knox himself conducting home his 
second wife, and attended by a train of nobles 
and gentlemen, who give the incident the 
importance of a royal progress. The picture 
shows a great many figures, and even recog- 
nisable portraits of those of the Earl of 
Morton, and the Regent Murray. It is a 
work of great merit ; but we humbly sub- 
mit that it would be improved by a mass of 
shade, and one or two telling points. 

No. 374. ‘The Market Boy. W, W. 
Morris. The veriest tatterdemalion that 
ever figured upon canvas: there are, how- 
ever, good qualites in the picture, and it 
might be thought that the artist would aspire 
to something beyond the ragged school. 

No. 397. ‘ Puck and Moth, two treatments,’ 
E. Hortey. Two small and very highly- 
finished pictures, proposing to contrast the 
_ of pre-Raffaelism with that of post- 
Raffaelism. The conceptions are ingenious, 
and worked out with incomparable nicety, 

No. 400, ‘The Old Lace-Maker,’ G. Suir. 
She is seated with her pillow before her ; 
the figure, that of an old woman, is judici- 
ously ighted, while the rest of the carefully- 

painted composition is kept low in tone : ‘it 
is a small picture of much excellence. 

No. 401. ‘A Shady Lane near Medenham,’ 
A.V mere The subject is rendered simply 
painted” to the title ; the trees are finely 
No. 405. ‘A Land _ ’ 
7. Crrswice, RA. This ‘is a peepee 

0] ; : . 

aah one effect is realised with 
No. 406.‘ Arab Child’? W Gace 
miniature head, haed e ol € oe A 
character. The eyes are livin - 
sion, and the cheek has that 


harming in 
as to expres- 
softness and 





| vitality, which make the spectator forget 


it is mere paint and canvas. 
No. 407. ‘Spirit's Flight,” H. Le Jeune. 
A small picture showing the ascent of a 
soul released from earthly bondage, and 
conducted upward by an angel. It is an 
exalted conception of severe simplicity, and 
would tell effectively as a large picture. 

No. 408. ‘Hurst Castle on the Solent— 
Steamer towing out a Brig,’ J. CaLLow. 
There are agreeable colour and powerful 
effect in the picture, but the movement of 
the water is insufficiently defined. 

. §The Grandfather—Brittany,’ 
E. A. Goopatt. This little picture presents 
a very original-looking interior, full of mul- 


| tifarious items, which are brought together 


with much tact and = The colour is 
mirably balanced throughout. 
“tN 0. 410. ‘The N oontide Meal,’ W. 
Hemstey. The point of the work is a boy 
who is seated in the midst of a harvest-field : 
the figure is worked out with much elaborate 
nicety ; altogether, the picture is one of rare 
merit, and would do no discredit to the 
great master in this style of Art. 

No. 416. ‘ The Study,’ ALFreD CoRBOULD. 
This looks like a portrait : it is brilliant and 
forcible. 

No. 417. ‘Shallow Rivers,’ J. LinnE Li. 
A small work of greater degree of fresh- 
ness of colour than the artist usually paints. 
In the foreground, we have a group of cows 


' standing in a running stream, and here lies 


the power of the picture ; the disposition of 
the light and gradations is a daring essay. 

No. 424. ‘Preparing for the Chase,’ H. 
C. SzLous. This looks like a costumed por- 
trait—that of a lady wearing a bright scarlet 
spencer, and Spanish hat and feather. It is 
extremely powerful in colour. 

No. 428. ‘ The Mountains of Thermopyle,’ 
E. Lear. These mountains are represented 
as rising in the distance, and bounding an 
extensive plain. We have no doubt of the 
fidelity of the representation ; but the blue 
intensity of the range does not seem a pro- 
bability. In Greece, there is little atmos- 
pheric effect ; and we think that subdued 
tones would present an alternating series of 
mellow harmonies. 

No, 434. ‘Sion in the Canton Valais,’ G. 
STanFIELD. The immediate foreground isa 
woodyard, the contents of which are repre- 
sented with extraordinary felicity ; beyond 
this the town is indicated by chimneys and 
wren, but these are superseded in 
interest by the mountainous features of the 
landscape. The artist is worthy of the high 
and honoured name he bears. 

No. 446. ‘A Moonlight Feast,’ T. Dansy. 
We are here in the dominions of King Stork, 
who stands in his own preserve—a small 
gin is in the act of swallowing one of 

us people, a well-grown frog. It is a large 
picture—too large we think for the subject 
—but in effect, although forced, highly 
successful. 

No. 454, ‘A Gazelle” D.W. Deane. A 
small picture representing the animal lying 
down ; it is a graceful study. 

No. 457. ‘ Winter,” G. A. Wituams. The 
effect depicted here is that of a wintry after- 
noon, the locale the outskirts of a village, 
the proposition is throughout fully sup- 
ported; the trees are made out with a 
singularly minute touch. 

_No. 459. ‘Home, A Rayktey. This 
simple story is clearly told; a mother with 
her group of children is watching the return 
of her husband ; it is unatfectedly painted, 
and requires no title to indicate the subject. 

_No. 460. ‘The Ruins of St. Martin Le 
Grande, Dover, with Churchill the Poet’s 
Grave, G. T. Know.es, A very matter-of 
fact subject, yet interesting withal: it is 


ee, ; 
obviously a very accurate co | 
and is painted with careful 3 Ln Place, 

No. 463. ‘Dartmouth, from the Cast] 
Churchyard,’ H. Dawson. The subject j 
perhaps not remarkable for pictu a 
quality, but it is brought forward ig 
8 ly independent manner, 

No. 483. ‘ Bailie Duncan Macwheeble at 
Breakfast,’ J. E. Lauper. The artist has 
succeeded in rendering the Bailie a character. 
the figure, with its associations, forms one 
of the best pictures that has ever been 
exhibited under this name. 

No. 484. ‘A Tributary ot the Lyn’ J 
Mippieton. This "subject is a judicious 
selection, as admirably adapted to show the 

wer of the painter: the work is extremely 

onious in colour, and agreeable in effect, 

No. 485. ‘A December Morning, Dun- 
stanborough Castle,” J. W. Carwicnazt, 
In this picture a vessel is observed, which 
has been recently driven upon the 
and figures appear fishing the drift 
wreck, while the tumultuous sea ig stil] 
rolling in heavy volume on the shore. The 
sky is darkened by dense driving ¢l 
and we feel the gale everywhere in the com- 
position. The cold aspect of the winter 
morning is admirably sustained ; ind 
the work throughout, in its close imitation 
of nature, is of a high degree of excellence, 

No. 492. ‘The Wind Freshening,” §, P 
Jackson. A coast view, showing ames ina 
perilous berth, riding at anchor with the 
wind off the sea: the work is fresh and har- 
monious in colour, and the movement of the 
water is a happy reality. 

No. 501. ‘Near Tunbridge Wells’ J, 
Srark. In the colour of the picture, there 
is even a greater degree of truth than in 
antecedent works ; because the yellow-tinted 
foliage which has prevailed injuriously in 
the Tatter, is almost entirely absent here, 

No. 528. ‘ A Gossip on the Road-side,’ E. J, 
Consett. Containing two figures as princi- 
pals, those of two girls; andachild. One 
of the girls is standing up: the head is a 
conception of infinite sweetness. The com- 
position is graceful, eable, and effective, 
and the execution highly meritorious, 

No. 555. ‘Maternal Affection, N. J, 
Crow.ey, R.H.A. The head of the child is 
a successful study ; the colour of the whole 
is agreeably harmonised, 

Of the as ing pictures may be men- 
tioned, as works of merit, more or less:— 
No. 538. ‘ View of Dunrobin Castle from 
the East,’ J. Gitzs, B.S.A. No. 543, bs 
the Medway,’ W. 8. Rosz. No, 553. ‘ 
Last Rose of Summer,’ E. Horter. No, 554. 
‘Sunset off the Isle of Arran,’ J. Davsr. 
No. 564. ‘Cart Mares and Foals’ A. J. 
Stark. No. 565, ‘Head ‘of an Old Man, 
C, Brocxy. ‘ 

Among the Sculpture there are Helen 

Veiled before Paris, OF — A 
Dying Child,’ in marble, P. 
. A oung Shepherdess,’ E. B, STEPHENS. 
‘Raffaelle Sanzio,’ and ‘Michael Angelo, 
busts in marble, TorELLo AMBUCHIL And 
productions of much excellence, ag 
ton MacCarray, T. Ear.e, J. P 
Tuxxp, &c. &c, Some of the smaller sculp- 
tured models are works of great beauty. 


Before closing our notice, we desire to 
express our cearchadion that the Directors 
have taken the hint we gave last re . 
reference to reducing the price 0 d 
catalogue ; it is now charged sixpence / 
stead of one shilling, as heretofore. Anothe 
improvement, for which we must not, ’ 
ever, take credit, is the affixing the enn 
the pictures against the titles, 80 
intended purchaser need make no 























inquiry. 
—————— 
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The Moon's Changes. 


Last Geren, 2nd, Ih 40m aft. First Quarter, 17th, 11h 34m aft. 
New Moon, 9th, 8h 19m aft. Full Moon, 2th, 6h 20m morn. 
Last Quarter, 3ist, 9h 42m aft. 
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AN ARTIST'S RAMBLE FROM 
ANTWERP TO ROME. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Tuere is always great danger in following 
the advice of those who do not themselves 
sketch, and sketch well, or have not their 
works at hand in proof of the soundness of 
their advice as to the advantage of leaving 
any particular track, because it megpats to 
be well beaten, in favour of another less 
known; for the truth is, for very many 
years past, so many men leave our own 
shores annually, either for health’s sake, 
or study, or gain, who disperse in various 
directions, and thus explore all countries 
new and old, bringing back, if not every- 
thing, at least enough to guide those who 
follow, that we can now safely arrive at a 
conclusion, and that is strongly in favour of 
the old fields of labour. I have before said 
how often I have myself been led astray to 
no good purpose by this craving for a new 
scene of action, and my first transgression ia 
this way arose from a desire to see what 
Schreiber puts down as the “Castle of 
Trifels, according to tradition, the place 
where Richard Coeur de Lion was for a long 
time confined,” and which is in the valley of 
Annweiler, two leagues from Landau — 
which is ten from Manheim—so that but 
for the consideration of its forming only an 
obtuse angle with the route for Strasburg, 
whither I was at that time going, it would 
have been very inconveniently out of the 
way. One’s head was so full of the Rhenish 
castles that it did not occur to me this 
might be a heap of stones and little more, 
till I had made a tedious walk in a broiling 
sun from Landau, to find this wreck on a 
spur of the Vosges mountains—any of the 
lateral valleys from the. Rhine contain 
better ruins, for many there still have the 
watch-towers standing, here was nothin 

but the débris of old walls: and I ha 

therefore, lost a good twenty-four hours and 
twice as many francs on a fool’s errand, 
Landau itself containing nothing for a 
civilian to fall back upon, though a very 
good retreat for a soldier. It is also to be 
remarked that we will often stop to draw 
scenes in one place, which we would not 
think worth having in another—just as 
there are scores of churches in Rome which 
we have not patience to look over, but 
which in other remote places we should 
devote an hour, or more, to with pleasure ; 
so about Andernach, Oberwesel, and Bacha- 
rach, are most desirable “ bits” if we had 
not been so long engaged with more im- 
portant subjects; but let not these be 
despised on that account, it may save many 
valuable hours hereafter if some of 
them are taken while they may be found ; 
this is particularly the case at Oberwesel, 
with its old towers and gateways— no 
longer used for their original purpose, but 
left apparently for artists’ models ; some 
of the inner streets at Bacharach are very 
curious also by the singular mode of con- 
necting the houses with the walls. The 
courtyard of the post-house is probably well 
known, but I have never found another 
sketch of the continuation of that spiral 
staircase in the upper rooms except my 
own : it is such, as also the old furniture of 
the rooms, as would have delighted G. Dow 
beyond measure. So many excursions to 
the right and left of one’s route are pointed 
out by happy people who are only running 
about to amuse themselves, and are so 
strongly recommended by them, that it 
requires some nerve to turn an adder’s 
ear to their charming. I am not sure I 
should not put down the Neckar above 





Heidelberg as one of those scarce worth 
the time and coach-hire. It is nevertheless 
a very pleasurable excursion ; but if time 
is an object, give it all to the town and 
castle ; and then with all haste to Stras- 





burg, where is much that is every way 


Wh 


AT OJERWESEL. 


Colmar spoken of as a good place not 
much known to artists, but have no i 
sonal knowledge of it; the railway has, 
possibly, made it familiar to some. Basle 
has two particular attractions, the collection 
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interesting, and some of the points where 
the rivers Ill and Breusch run parallel with 
the streets are good. 

There is much beauty in the forms and 
colours of the Vosges mountains as you 
run past them to Basle, and I have heard 
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of Holbein’s drawings, paintings, and etch- 
ings, in the University—and the grand 
views of Nature all round it ; but there is 
not much to attract in the way of buildings 
—the cathedral is happily forgotten in the 


HEIDELBERG. 


noble view of the river and background | 
from the terrace it disfigures. 

Arrived at Basle, circumstances must 
determine the eae ; if = hurrying 
through to Italy, perhaps it is r to go 
on direct to Berne; but the Hand-book | 


will give excellent skeleton tours, The 
situation of Berne is very fine, being to the 
Aar pretty much what Basle is to the 
Rhine, and here the views of the Oberland 
Alps are beyond measure interesting—so 
much so that everybody hurries away from 
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‘shtful residence to get to ' 
: a that they may be + | 
to th m: this brings them at once - | 
thick of Cockne wane : hag — 
them, and giv ; 
yo to the ertoaler object of your journey. 
Thoroughly to enjoy Alpine scenery, - | 
should be almost, if not altogether, a “0 | 
That should be, indeed, a kindred 8} ~ 

with whom one would share the —_ 
nsations and exalting reflections of t —_ 
tremendous solitudes. It is among t = 
one feels the full force of the nary" " . 
less alone than when alone,” and the : - | 
encounter with a party of average = e am | 
well “got up” with every external con | 
nience for their journey, will soon —— 

those in earnest to imbue their minds wit 
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is Alpine, that just as Moore busied 
rd in a cottons alone with his books 
till his mind became orientalised before he 
began “ Lalla Rookh,” so should they od 
fully avoid all such associates as wee «4 
cated by the notices im the hotel o ~“ 
Rhigi Kulm—men having gone there , 
see the sunrise, are too idle to rise wit 
him, and so extemporise & dressing-gown, 
at the cost of the landlord’s onan 
and the consequent infliction of a fine. We 
must avoid uncongenial companions as ane 
pertinent incumbrances, incapable of aban- 
doning themselves to the thorough —. 
ment of the scene. Often and often wi 
the sketcher find the excitement so great 
as to render drawing impossible, but he can 
sit quietly down and watch the movements 


Rie co 80 SLL 


AT BASLE. 


of Nature, and store that in his mind which | 
it would be impossible to commit to paper,* 
80 transient is much of all this glory ; re- 
peated, in some measure, perhaps, day after 
day, but for the day each moment moving. 
And 80 of all the sounds ; the gentle murmur 
of a shallow stream is inexpressibly agree- 
able to the sketcher, when seated beside it 
for two or three hours in a hot summer's 
day; but the roaring of a waterfall, and 
the terror inspired by its motion, is not 
favourable to its representation, till you are 
tolerably familiar with such scenes, There 
18 incessant motion, too, on the earth as 
well as in the air and water. “All is on 
the eve of motion. Let him sit a while, as 
I did, on the moraine of Miage, and watch 
the silent energy of the ice and sun. No 
animal ever passes, but yet the stillness of 
death is not there ; the ice is cracking and 


* “ Aa for his wating down to ‘draw from Nature.’ 

r things which he wished to re- 

present that staid for so much “A 
oy om ~ - ae seconds together ; 





hat ; they are sealed 


straining onwards,—the gravel slides over 
the bed to which it was frozen during the 
night, but now lubricated by the effects of 
sunshine. The fine sand, detached, loosens 
the gravel which it supported, the gravel 
the little fi ents, and the little fragments 
the great, till, after some prelimi noise, 
the thunder of clashing rocks is heard, which 
settle into the bottom of some crevasse, and 
all again is still.”* And all this goes on 
equally in the s where are no glaciers, 
for there are always streams, small and in- 
significant threads at first, but soon acquir- 
ing force enough, from their junction with 
others, to detach the supporting fragments 
of the larger masses, till all rush on toge- 
ther, seeking a path for their destruction. 
I would not be considered unsociable, but 
just in this part of the world adopt nota 
little of the selfishness of the “ Chil e,” for 
“‘T live not in myself, but I become 
Portion of that around me; and to me 


High mountains are a feeli , but the hum 
Of human cities torture.” ts 





* Professor Forbes, ‘Travels thro the Alps,” p. 199. 
t Childe Harold, Canto iii., 72, alata 





___ ane 
There is not, perhaps, ano 
on the face of the globe’ sc pans 

y Te- 
presented by the Arts as Switzerland . 
whether these representations conye ped 
adequate idea of its countless sleaie ad 
mains to be seen ; but so it is, that we can 
have all Switzerland in relieyo toa scale, 
or any important portion thereof, down to 
the trappings of a cowherd. We are assured 
that the proscenium of A. Smith’s « Ascent 
of Mont Blanc” is modelled from & real 
chile, “to a scale” also; and, no 
were we to ask those fair acquaintances of 
ours, whose gentle bosoms rise and fall 
beneath the load of “The Bernese Oberland,” 
or “Mount Pilatus and the Lake of Lucerne,” 
whether those also are done toa scale, we 
should be assured that they are: And wh 
not ? for certainly that representation which 
conveys the best idea of the Alps in all 
their varied immensity, with 
within their gorges for the movi 
of the sun’s rays, and with detail enough to 
explain their logical structures, is not 
much, if, indeed, at all larger, than many of 
their brooches—but, oh! how different! 
Can “The Alps at Daybreak”* have been 
the production of the same Art which has 
elaborated these absurdities. 

Yet, notwithstanding every portmanteau 
returns from Switzerland laden with sou- 
venirs in every possible variety, and al- 
though, while we read that the Valley of 
Chamouni was “only discovered” (inha- 
bited, nevertheless) in 1744, we now, barely — 
one century later, are ready to complain if 
every bye-path of these scarcely accessible 
regions is not “down in the map,” so 
fectly do we think we have explored 

. It is, however, still a question how 
ar a fair impression of the — 
of these scenes has been impa to those 
who never saw the reality; or, if ever, 
how often. : 

In most cases, I think, we all prefer y 
from home to sketch ; we are more ex 
by the picturesque of entirely new scenes, 
and my own experience is in favour of 
sketching at once on arriving at the place 
of operation. Supposing oneself in a town 
with churches and palaces, 1. ¢. picture 
galleries—they are generally synonymous 
terms—should it be weather, then by 
all means begin your work by seeing 
but, if fine, leave them to a future day, 
when you may be glad to rest from the 

lare of the out-of-door light. I have often 
fost sketches I have wished for — 
by passing the subject too ina 
growing indifferent to it. J ; 
we om have of representation of _ 
scenery, something may perhaps be 
down to a notion that size would . 
necessary—something more to the oa. 
distaste to the general coldness of - 
of all the of the — aor thm 
fallacy of the first is proved beyond dy 
pute by Temer's he rer Pl 
inches and containi | 
height, depth, and detail, than any “orama 
ever ——— and, oo peg aa 
tion, I think we rare 
ciently a slave to local colour —_ 
prevent his imparting the warm 

to make even a snow scene " 

It is not within the scope of these eg 
to discuss the merits of works by. ro 
artists, but one cannot forbear 
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Alpine scenery by b 
oe guide to their merits, whatever 
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mind the snowy peak in the “ French Army 
crossing the Magra,” or the heights of the 
Stelvio in the “ Battle of Roveredo,” and 
wishing for the whole range of the Bernese 
Oberland by the same master, Clarkson 
Stanfield; and who that remembers the 
best, as, unfortunately, it was the last, of 
Mr. Harding’s works at the Gallery of the 
“Society of Painters in Water-Colours,” 
the range of Alps seen from above the road 
between Como and Lecco, but could wish to 
see many similar scenes treated with the 
same feelin ? It is true all these instances 
are from the Italian side of the Alps, and 
this makes a most material difference in 
many respects ; but I have seen on some 
sunny days views on the Swiss side quite 
as glowing—the scenes between Herznach 
pet Brigg, on the road from Basle to Zurich, 
for instance—with the valley of the Aar 
running between you and the higher Alps 
—where the soil is loamy, the foliage more 





luxuriant, and vegetation more diversified, 
and where the inclination of the range is 
more westerly, with a “meeting of the 
waters” unrivalled even in Switzerland: 
here may be found good occupation for weeks 
of summer-time, and as much warm tone 
of colour in every-day nature as may satisfy 
the scruples of the most conscientious. 
With one’s head-quarters at Brigg, near the 
junction of the Aar, the Reuss, and the 

immat, running through a beautiful course 
of home scenery to the Rhine, on one hand, 
and all the range of the Bernese Alps on 
the other, I scarcely know a more desirable 
locale for sketching rambles. Here, too, one 
is unmolested with the watering - place 
associations of so many ber pray F mato 
Thunn, and Interlaken, and even Meyringen. 
There cannot be a finer view of the Jung- 
frau than that by the roadside at Inter- 
laken; but families establish themselves 
here so completely that I made a drawing 
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THE MONK AND CASTLE OF UNSPUNNEN. 


there under the enlivening circumstances of 
an English child’s lesson on the piano. It 
was in vain that I invoked the memory of 
Byron ; all that came to mind was “ This is 
not solitude,” and the eternal bellringing of 
the pensions chimed in with the idea too 
effectually for one to have been self- 
deceived on that point. 

A short ramble up the valley towards 
Lauterbrunnen brings you to the ruins o 
the Castle of Unspunnen where you still 
have a fine view of the Jungfrau, but with 
the Monk and the Eiger on either side. 
Nothing can be more beautiful than this 
point, and at certain hours in the day there 
are as glowing effects here as can be desired ; 
it is a grand point too to watch the passage 
of a storm throwing its shadows on the 
snowy sides of the mountains. For sketch- 
ing and studying atmospheric changes under 

icturesque circumstances nowhere can a 
better point be found than Lauterbrunnen, 
including the Wengern Alp, and the Wengern 
Alp in preference if you can sleep there. 
Certainly climbing mountains is not favour- 


f | beauties of all Swiss valle 





able to careful drawing, particularly in 
warm weather, but sleeping at the Wengern 
Alp, or across the valley of the Grindel- 
wald at Rosenlaui, another valley higher in 
the mountains, much valuable study with- 
out excessive fatigue may be obtained. The 
three valleys, Lauterbrunnen, Grindelwald, 
and Meyringen are instanced as contain- 
ing within themselves the elements of the 
. The Eugadine 
I do not know, but Entlibuck, Falkenstein 
and other similar valleys, are more admired 
by foreigners than ourselves, probably 
because we think them too like what we 
can find at home—pretty pastoral wooded 
slopes, with pretty whitewashed farmhouses, 
always the beaw idéal of a Frenchman's 
“quel joli paysage /” but not exactly what 
we are in search of. Most of the water- 
falls of celebrity are too peculiar for the 
picturesque—their forms are so well-known 
that any ig een: < e hang ong me 
too strictly topographical, bu are 
thousands Of nameless torrents and cascades 
more desirable because less curious. 





ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


the printed catalogue pictures 
lately exhibited at the West of Scotland Academy, 
but which are announced for sale by auction & 
G w. The catalogue also contains the corre- 
= which has passed between the auc- 
oneers and Mr. Hute on the subject of this 
sale. this correspondeuce we learn that 
Messrs. Brown and Ure, the auctioneers, who 
seem to have taken the initiative in the business 
from “5 by several exhibitors,” sent out 
circulars to the artists, ee contributed 
to the exhibition, to ascertain willingness to 
come into the scheme, and if so, to authorise the 
delivery of their pictures from the gallery into the 
hands of thesalesmen. Mr. Hutchison, the secretary 
of the Academy ascertaining this fact, also issues 
circulars repudiating the idea of the Institution 
of which he is a member and an officer, approvin 
of the plan, or of being in any way connected with 
it; giving his ‘‘own opinion that it will be 
—— to the — —— generally.” wae 
are other matters, of a y personal nature only, 
introduced into this a , with which 
we have nothing to do; but as regards the main 
uestion at issue, we say at once, and without the 
Aighteet hesitation, that we agree most unequivo- 
y in the view taken of it by Mr. Hutchison. 
In dently of submitting to public competition 
the “remaining stock at the expiration of the 
season,” a scheme which is derogatory to Art, it is 
yet more objectionable with respect to the artists 
themselves, and injurious to their best interests; 
for who would a picture from the walls 
of an exhibition-room, at the price demanded by 
the painter, with the almost certain chance of 
procuring it at a far less cost when it comes under 
the hammer of the auctioneer? The very fact of 
a work of Art being passed over by the patron or 
collector, though it may not affect its real worth, 
must operate injuriously upon it, in ordinary 
circumstances, in a naga a | point. It is quite 
clear that the artists, as a body, regard the matter 
in some such light, for out of upwards of one 
hundred pictures that Messrs. Brown and Ure had 
to sell, we do not find appended to them six names 
with which we are acquainted. The sale, how- 
ever, took place, and some thirty-five works were 
bought ‘ beyond the price,’’ says a Glasgow news- 
paper, “‘at which their owners wished to reserve 
them.” This, if it were the case, is no argument 
in favour of the scheme as one advancing the 
interests of Art, but it tells much against the 
would-be patrons who refuse to purchase direct 
from the artist, and yet are willing to pay a higher 
sum for the acquisition when it passes through the 
hands of an agent. We would merely the 
ies concerned in this matter, in what position 
they think — Art — a - K-~ the 
pictures unsold at our Royal my Exhibition 
were hurried off to Messrs. Christie and Manson’s 
immediately the doors of the Academy were 
closed ? e t to find that Messrs. Brown 
and Ure are issuing notices to the artists of Great 
Britain announcing the formation of an annual 
exhibition in Glasgow ‘to be conducted by a 
committee of private gentlemen ;”’ thus avowedly 
setting themselves in array the West of 
d Academy, which has undoubtedly done 
good service to Art in that quarter. We believe 
the scheme will not su ; and we candidly 


hope it —— 

Bare he Graphic Society held their second 
—s for the season on January llth; it was 
un ly rich in contributions, indeed, so much 
so that the sub-committee were ob to apolo- 
gise for not being able to exhibit all the works 
placed at their dis . The particular attraction 
of the evening, however, was ‘‘ The Hireling 
Shepherd,” by Holman Hunt, most kindly sent 
from London by Mr. Broderip, This is not an 
occasion for a the merits of this extra- 
ordinary picture; it 
the Academicians 


well known that many of 

it to be the picture 
of last season's exhibition. At Bath, of course, it 
took the uninitiated by surprise; but it was 
received with infinite satisfaction by those who 


choice collection 
*s reduced copy of Sir Joshua’s “‘ Cy- 
” in the Royal Gallery. 


which 
his side as a model for power of 
Still Life,” by Lance, also lent 
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i i seem singularly bent upon an 
ae similar subjects The second 
remarks feature of the collection wee 8 oo 
cke, well known by the German |i _ ‘ 


ls appearing to the e 
herds,” and for which th were indebted to 


e Society wel 
Graves of Pall Mall: this commanded 
— —™ and afforded to many an un 
ity of observing the different 
wat, ego ements te no 
ita Overbeck and the Fro Raghaslites. 
Mr, Maud lent his large drawing, by —~ 
ro subject from the “ Italian Stories of e 
Middle -” the “ Alpine Scene,” by Bi ht, 
which he sent also to the December “‘ Gra- 
hie,” in London, and several others from his 
utiful collection. A fine large picture, by Copley 
Fielding, from the last season’s exhibition at the 
Water Colour Gallery, was contributed by Mr. 
large picture of ‘‘ Sorrento in the Bay 
of Naples,” “A Scene in Calabria,” and others, 
were sent by Mr. Aylmer. Mr. Duffield, the most 
successful of Lance’s pupils, exhibited a very 
handsome picture of fruit with the noble vase of 
Savres china and ormolu, painted from Mr. 
Sheppard's collection; while the secretary, Mr. 
Hardwick, with Mr. Rosenberg and Mr. Harris of 
the Water Colour Societies, all lent their pictures 
for the next season’s exhibitions. Mr, Hardy, 
Mr. Keen, and other native artists, showed much 
promise of future excellence in their works, and 
the Marquess of Thomond, Sir W. Holburn, 
Messrs, Lamb, Simms, Wilson, Brown, and many 
other subscribers placed their collections at the 
disposal of the committee. The President of the 
Society, Mr. W. Gore Langton, of Newton Park, 
M.P., who came to the meeting with the Lady 
Anne Gore Langton, brought his exquisite gem in 
its jewelled case, the miniature of Charles II., by 
Cooper: indeed, the spirit which is abroad of 
collecting together objects of artistic interest for 
the purpose of mental recreation and improvement, 
was never better exemplified than at this meeting ; 
where for one evening’s entertainment only were 
collected, not only the paintings enumerated, with 
statuettes in bronze and silver-gilt chasings of 
great beauty and value, but a series illustrative of 
the progress of the Fictile Art at the Staffordshire 
Potteries, from the very first cup ever moulded 
there, down to the latest design in Majolica ware 
by Herr Semper, obligingly sent by Minton; We 
cannot but rejoice that a city possessing so many 
advantages within herself, so much natural beauty 
surrounding her in ever direction, and with so 
many intellectual associations, should at length be 
making efforts—for this is not the only one—to 
shake off that lethargy by which she has been 
—— so long. 

IRMINGHAM.—The local papers recently con- 
tained a report of the proceedings of an influential 
meeting, held for the purpose of establishing anew 
literary and scientific institution in this town, from 
which Art should not be altogether excluded. It 
would seem that hitherto Birmingham possesses 
no such society at all adequate to the growing 
wants of this large trading community, and those 
who are more or less associated with it. The 
scheme, which it is expected will embrace all that 
is required, has not yet been fully. developed, but 
thus much we learn concerning it, that it is in- 
tended to include a gallery of painting and sculp- 
ture, as well as a museum of the raw materials and 
processesemployed in manufacture. We shall find 
occasion hereafter to refer to this subject, when we 
see how the matter progresses, 

Mr. George Wallis, the head-master of the School 
of Design in this town, recently delivered a lecture 
to the teachers of national and public schools in 
Birmingham. The subject of his lecture was 
“the Principles which ought to be observed in 
teaching Elementary Drawing.” We know of 
none better qualified to deal with such a question 
and consequently are not surprised to find the 
Th —— atentes on this occasion, 

e Dirmingham Socie Artis : 
closed its annual exhibition afer omens ae 
season ; the amount of sales effected ineludi th 
seeched t iments he Art Union’ prize-holders, 
eases dies 782. - oa ee priced pic- 
dalough Guides on the Looic o ra roy Glen- 
Underbill’s “ Mountain Stscem, * 801, aw 

a0 — ; 4 . 

awa tua Chas ditto 
took place on D Norwich School of Design, 
ecember the 30th. - when the 


ont cS year 1852 was read by Mr. Heavi- 
that since the oa Pag el thea z ie Pe 
of pupils who have entered i he = eo ~ fay mn 
the last half-year it was tended by toh es 
ttended by 124 
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ost satisfactory nature. There was one especially 
gratifying p= never connected ; with the 
meeting in question: the presentation to Mr. 
Heaviside, by his pupils, of a handsome silver ink- 
stand, with a written address in acknowledgment 
of his “ indefatigable exertions and diligent atten- 
tion to them, in promoting and extending a love of 
the Arts to all those who have had the pleasure of 

ing under him.” 

yt tee 8 C. Swaisland, the extensive 
cotton-printer, has instituted an establishment at 
his factory at Crayford, in Kent, which is well 
deserving of imitation in such localities as are not 
of sufficient extent to warrant the foundation of a 
government school of design. This gentleman has 
at his own cost built a room on his premises, fitted 
it with gas-lights and other conveniences, and 
provided suitable materials for the instruction in 
drawing of a number of boys, who attend the 
school three times a week during the evenings. 
Six well-qualified persons, among whom are the 
curate of the village, a gentleman of considerable 
practical knowledge of the art, and Mr. Hubbard, 
a resident artist, whose skill as a pattern-drawer 
we can testify to, have gratuitously undertaken to 
superintend, by turns, the class of pupils, which at 
the present time numbers twelve, but further ap- 
plications for admission are fully expected. Many 
of these lads work in the factory during the day, 
and attend the school after their other duties are 
over. The only expense to which they are sub- 
jected is the purchase of chalks, pencils, and paper; 
it is justly deemed right they should incur this 
small outlay, to make them provident of their 
materials, and to test their desire of improvement. 
There is every probability of the school becoming 
useful to the pupils, as it is honourable to its 
liberal founder. 

SHEFFIELD.—The ninth annual report of the 
Government School of Design established in this 
town has reached us; the statements it contains 
relative to ~ aie re. of the —— 
must prove hi encouraging to those especially 
fone in it. "The Duke er Newcastle, who 
was surrounded by a | number of the most 
influential inhabitants and manufacturers of the 
town, presided at the annual meeting, held in 
October last, when the report of the council was 
promulgated. There is nothing in the document 
demanding specific allusion from us, as it speaks 
only in general terms of the satisfactory position 
the school has occupied for some years, of the 
steady attendance of its pupils, the decrease of the 
debt against it, and the establishment of a class 
for colour, the last being instituted, as we learn 
from the report, ‘‘in order to meet the extended 
views now entertained by the Government.’” At 
the conclusion of the meeting, the chairman 
delivered the prizes to the successful competitors ; 
the most important of these were ‘‘ The Mayor’s 
Prize,’’ of ten guineas, awarded to W. H. Turton, 
silver chaser, for a design for a candelabrum ; and 
the ‘‘Montgomery Prize Medal,’”’ awarded to 
Charles Green, for a design for a mantelpiece, the 
frieze modelled full size, and ornamented with 
flowers and foliage after nature. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—The exhibition of 
the works of living artists, which was open two or 
three months towards the close of the past year, 
terminated in a very satisfactory manner ; suffi- 
ciently so to warrant the committee to make 
additional efforts for its extension in future 
seasons, The exhibition was got up under the 
auspices and management of the “ North of 
England Society for the Promotion of the Fine 
Arts,” and the success of their recent endeavour 
to promote the cause of Art in this portion of the 
kingdom is evidenced by the sale of. pictures, 
realising about 4007. Among those artists whose 
works found purchasers were E. W. Cooke, A.R.A., 
Giles, R.S.A., Bentley, Jutsum, Boddington, 
Hoa a y re a S. Percy, A. J. 

atten, J. E. Lauder, J. ] i 
Fisher, &c. &. ee eee 

LIMERICK.—Though our announcement comes 
rather late, we ought not omit to notice the open- 
ing, on the 26th of October last, of the Limerick 
School of Art. Lord Monteagle, the president, 
delivered an inaugural address on the occasion, 
showing the necessity of such an institution to meet 
the requirements of the manufacturers of the city, 
and pointing out the facilities which the neighbour- 
ing quarries afford for the formation of a school of 
sculpture. 

ANCHESTER.—Mr. J. A. Hammersle . 
master of the School of Design in Monehener 
lately delivered a lecture there, “On the Method 
and Means to be adopted in teaching Elementary 
Drawing. ” Our space will not allow of our enter- 
be ey seam to a pea ens roposons 

em to us to proceed from sound views 
and to be based upon economic principles, 1 
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THE SISTER ANGLERS, 
FROM TOE GROUP BY R. Monn, 


WE seem to recognise in this 
elucidation of those pelosipies Be i 
Guizot contends in his i 


sea 
oul with “ situations” rather ; 
“actions,” and that “simplicity in the cea 
subject, in expression, form, and in attitude, 
are the great features of the sculptor’s art, and 
are those to which he should almost exclusively 
confine himself. These qualities are certain] 
the most striking in Signor Monti’s figures 2 
group is suggestive of 
physical organs, not qui 
in those of the min ing of 
sentiment of the work—whether or no it accords 
with the artist’s intention we cannot say—con- 
veys to us the idea that some feeling 
dominates not quite in harmony with mental 
quietude. The expression of countenance exhi- 
bited by the seated figure, which we presume to 
be the elder of the two, and even her attitude, 
indicate remonstrance with her sister on the 
assumed cruelty of the sport in which she is 
engaged ; and the reflective character of the 
agar face seems to say that if the 
not convinced, it has at least 
thought. This, after all, may be but a fanciful 
tion of the sculptor’s meaning. 

Leaving, however, the “story” of the work, 
and regarding it merely as a piece of Art, it 
commends itself to admiration by the 
and grace of its conception. The outline of 
each of the forms is very elegant ; the easy pose 
of the lower figure, with its upturned expressive 
face, and the right arm thrown across the 
—both of which positions tend to break the 
perpendicular lines of the group—cannot escape 
notice : the other figure, though less attractive 
than its companion, is charmingly designed. 

The group, which is in marble, stood in the 
eastern main avenue of the Great Exhibition, 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Paris.—The opening of the French Salon is 
fixed for the lst of May; the paintings to be sent 
in from the 15th to the 3lst March. The exhibi- 
tion will take place in temporary buildings in the 
Garde Meuble, Faubourg Poissoniére. t 
other fine plates named as likely to be exhibit 
will be the “‘ Hemicycle of the School of Fine 
Arts,” after Paul Delaroche, by Henrique Du- 
pont. Mr. Alfred Arago, son of the celebrat 
astronomer, “yy named ~— og of Fine 
Arts. In the m we expect see ser 

intings by F. Besson; a picture left unfinished 
oy Johannot, and completed by Besson; also 
several left by Longuet (deceased), and finished by 
his friends Diaz and Soigneurgeus; others by 
Miller, Vidal, Thullier, and A. Giroux ; indeed, it 
is expected to be a very excellent exhibition, and 
particularly strong in engravings.—M. A. Périg- 
non, one of our first portrait painters, leaves Paris 
for Russia, —M. T. Gudinis busy building a magal- 
ficent house on his property, Cité Beaujon.— 
Death has removed a very clever engraver, 
Butaveut, at the age of forty: his princi wet 
were fac-similes of drawings of Raffaelle, V: a 
Orzel, Salario, Overbeck, &c.: he was engaged os 
Raffaelle’s cartoon of “St. Catherine” when . 
died.—M. Glaize has received orders for @ ran ‘4 
representing the “‘ Restoration of the 1 
M. A. Yvon is executing a large military sul 
and M. Suc a statue representing ‘‘ Eve : 
Disobedience ;”’ both these are for the governs 
—The black marble slabs on which are engrs for 
the names of citizens who died in the in 
liberty in 1830 and 1848, and which were p! th 
the Pantheon, ere a be erent wi 

lanks and hidden from view, 
om of ornamentation adopted by the 
M. Constant Dufeu. Since the r 
Persigny and M. Romieu, Directors des 
Arts, have issued various orders to a 
decoration of the church, among these statue 
of “ St. wget ok by M. Demesnay Seah 
on dits are a respecting 
Champs Elyseés ; that, for the fifth or sixth time, 
it is once more to change masters. 
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CHEMICAL GLEANINGS. 


Impurity of Commercial Cyanide of Potassium. 
—This salt, now so important as a means of 
conducting the operation of electro-deposition 
of metals, and in photography, has recently 
been made the subject of eg by two 
French chemists, MM. Fordos an lis, from 
which it would appear that nearly fifty per cent. 
of theso-called cyanide of potassium of commerce, 
is extraneous matter. erring to this discovery, 
the French chemists very justly remark that 
some easy means of discovering this con- 
tamination in a substance the use of which 
increases every day must be desirable. Such a 
plan they have discovered, it being founded on 
a consideration of the fact that every equivalent 
of true cyanuret of potassium, or 66 parts by 
weight, absorbs 2 equivalents or 252 parts by 
weight of iodine. From which it follows that in 

roportion asthe commercial cyanuret absorbs 
ess than this quantity, so is it contaminated. 
The decomposition here mentioned is Pana 
well known to chemists and was first ibed 
we believe by Wéhler and Serullas. « It consists 
in the formation of ioduret of potassium, and 
ioduret of cyanogen. 

Coloured Silk without Dyeing—Many years 
ago physiologists became acquainted with the 
fact, that certain colouring matter given to 
animals by way of food, into their systems 
and even tinged their bones. In this manner 
the bones of madder-fed swine were found to 
become coloured, and several instances are on 
record of other animals being thus affected. 
Lately, this scientific fact has turned to 
account by M. Roulin in causing the silk- 
worm to secrete and form its cocoon of coloured 
silk. In this manner the caterpillars having 
been fed with mulberry leaves, amongst which 
indigo was mingled, blue cocoons resulted, and 
further extending his experiments M. Roulin 
has tried asa colouring agent the Bigonia 
Chica with complete success, notwithstandin 
that the chica employed was not of very 
quality, and very sparing as to ya the 
experimenter not having much at his disposal. 
M. Roulin is still prosecuting his experiments, 
and entertains a confident hope that by varying 
the coloured ingredients of food he will accom- 
plish for other tints what he has already accom- 
plished for red and blue. 


MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Tae Royat Acapemy have elected W. P. 
Frith, Esq. to the membership vacated by the 
death of J. M. W. Turner, Esq. ; and have also 
elected Lumb Stocks, Esq., engraver, to the 
associateship vacated by the death of John 
Landseer, Esq. These appointments cannot be 
otherwise than satisfactory to the profession and 
the public. Of the high talents of Mr. Frith it 
would be superfluous to speak : year after year 
he has continued to maintain an elevated posi- 
tion in Art: his works are not only of un- 
questionable merit, they are in the best sense of 
the term popular—an advantage gained by his 
always judicious selection of subject matter: in 
his han Art has been ever a public teacher— 
ee but instructing. His right, therefore, 
to ission into full honours can be questioned 
by none. He is still young, and still advancing 
in skill and in knowledge : he takes rank among 
the most accomplished of our British artists ; 
but he is not yet in his zenith: each year, 
during the last ten years, has supplied 
of his improvement. He is a reader and a 
thinker as well as - ses and the Academy 
is strengthened by this accession to its force. 
Moreover, he is a gentleman, in the best sense 
of the term; and, we have reason to believe, 
practically acquainted with business and the 
affairs of the world, having moved much in 
society, where he is universally esteemed and 
respected. It is pleasant during the full fame 
of such a man to revert to the earlier 
dawnings of his genius, and it is not without 





“some natural pride” that we read a passage 
from our earliest notice of some of his first 
exhibited pictures. They were hung at the 
Society of British Artists in the year 1840. 
Speaking of his productions of time, 
generally, we said, “ His mind is evidently of a 
high order ; his conceptions are all ; and 
not the less so because a ‘poetic feeling has in- 
fluenced his thoughts. * * * He groups 
well—gracefully, and yet with due care to 
effect.” Much of what we have said of Mr. Frith 
we may also say of the new associate, Mr. Stocks ; 
in his case, also, we revert with pleasure to the 
remembrance of his earliest step in his pro- 
fession, and recal with much satisfaction that 
it was from us he received the first plate he 
engraved—so far back, we believe, as the year 
1828, when we conducted one of the Annuals. 

Tue Great Dupin Exursrrion progresses 
more than favourably : a very large proportion 
of the best manufacturers of 5 al as have 
— their desire to aid a movement, very 

vantageous to the Industrial Arts and to the 
best interests of Ireland; while from France, 
Germany, and Belgium, and valuable 
contributions may be looked for. In the para- 
graph which follows this, we announce our plan 
by which this Exhibition will be fitly repre- 
sented ; and our here is to intreat con- 
tributors to communicate with us without delay, 
in order that we may introduce into our peges 
engravings of their several works. 

LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE Great Exuist- 
TIoN IN Dusiin.—In preparation, for monthly 
issue in the Art-Journal, a series of wood en- 
gravings of the best and most prominent articles 
in Art-manufacture to be exhibited in the Dublin 
Exhibition, which opens on the first of May, 
1853. This catalogue will, in its | features, 
resemble that which illustrated the Great Ex- 
hibition of 1851; except that to subscribers 
to the Art-Journal no extra price will be charged 
for it, although extra pages will be given, and a 
very large extra charge incurred to represent 
the collection worthily. The first part of this 
Catalogue will appear with the number to be 
issued on the 31st of March, and the other parts 
will appear in May, June, and July, when the 
ow will ty a into A VOLUME, which 
volume may be se y purchased, 

Our object in publishing a part of the collec 
tion thus early will be with a view to issue THE 
WHOLE as soon as possible after the opening. 
“a _ Same eam en ae Ken pe 

i separately , 80 that those who 
please may detach it, and bind it into a volume 
distinct from the Art-Journal. Each part will 
consist of sixteen pages, to contain between 
eighty and one hundred vings on wood, 
and the whole will contain illustrations to the 
extent of between 400 and 500. We need 
scarcely assure our subscribers that—in thus 
again diac ing a leading part of our duty (to 
promote and encowrageimprovements in British Art) 
by worthily representing the second attem 
in Great Britain to exhibit collectively the 
Art-Industry of the world—we look for our 
recompense more to a conviction that we are 
rendering a public service, than to any profit 
to be derived therefrom. As in the case of 
the Catalogue of the Exhibition of 1851, the 
enormous necessary expense precludes the 
probability of commercial gain; but the con- 
ductor of the Art-Journal cannot permit the 
Exhibition in Dublin to be resented in its 

; and he trusts that public support will 
aid the undertaking, while he is assured the 
subscribers coieundle will be well content. His 
selections will be e, generally, of objects the 
most suggestive as well as the most beautiful ; 
and the volume will, no doubt, be regarded as 
an additional text-book for the Manufacturer 
and the Artisan, and an “authority” for those 
who desire to procure the most graceful and 
useful of the productions of Art-manufacture. 

Tue Foxe Arr or taz Dupiw Exatsrrion. 
—We have already announced that, among the 
other attractions of this Exhibition will be a 
collection of pictures, the productions of the 
best artists of the age, not only of England but 
of France, Germany, Belgium, and other conti- 
nental states. We understand that the leading 
British artists have promised their aid, and we 





know that from France and i 


udable project, and spare 
or two for a few mon 


with 
this part of the plan. The Art-wealth of the 
rich and fortunate —— means be made to 
give delight and convey on to hundreds 
of thousands; it may do more,—it may sow 
the seed of future the embryo 
artists of Ireland, an . 
Museum oF OnNaMENTAL ARTAT MARLBOROUGH 
Hovse.—The numbers attending this institution 
during the month of January were as follows : 
1,1751 on the public’ days and admitted free ; 
624 persons on the student's days, and admitted 
as students, on the ent 0 ce each ; 
besides the students of the classes and 
schools, 


‘be entablished, corresponding in Kind. with 
to correspon nd wi 
the t of Practical Art. Of this 
oy ayo we —_ that Dr. 7 Le, gone is 
to secretary and inspector, an t 
efforts will be made to organise industrial 
schools in the provinces, devoted to 1 
— The —— of oe , will 
‘orm the itan centre o t; 
that and the School of Mines mente ornare 
turbed in any of its internal ents. 
GoveRNMENT Scnoors or Desian.—We under- 
stand that the necessity of completing, without 
further delay, the new buildings at Somerset 
House, now erecting for the Inland Revenue 
Offices, and of consolidating the public offices 
on that site, has induced the government to 
determine on the immediate removal of the 
School of Design from Somerset House. The 
opportunity, we believe, will now be seized of 
effecting a public improvement, which will 
greatly increase the usefulness of the school. 
Taostead of having but one central school of Art 
for the whole of the metropolis, arrangements 
in concert with local authorities will be made, to 
carry out the wishes often ex of estab- 
lishing district schools in se of London. 
The improvement will not stop as facilities 
will thas be created of teaching elementary 
drawing in any parochial schools which may 
desire to have it. The few students in the 
higher stages of instruction at Somerset House 
be removed to Marlborough House, where 
they will be enabled to participate more largely 
than at present in the means of education 
afforded by the museum, library, and other 
features of the Department of Practical Art. 
Tur Puorocrapnic Socrety.—The inaugural 
meeting of this society was held at the Society 
of Arts on January 20th, when Sir Charles 
Eastlake was elected the first president, and Lord 
Somers, Sir William Newton, and Professor 
Wheatstone, i pee weed pape council of 
nineteen gentlemen eminent as p — hers, 
and Mr. Alfred Roslyn treasurer ; > ene 
Fenton being appointed hon , 
The first — was he 
lace on Th y, February 3rd, Sir William 
Newton in the chair. Mr Fenton road a paper 
on the ——— and objects of the society ; 
after which Dr. Percy made a communication on 
“The advantages of employing the Wax-Paper 
d very hot weather.” He explained 
e hottest days of last July, when 
collodion processes 


“The Principles which should regulate 
struction of Lenses for the Photographic 

















“Ls d 
Acxenmaxn have recently exhibite 
two pictures, painted by Me. L. Haghe; one repr 
senting the * Lying in State of the late Piste 0 
Wellington at Chelsea Hospital,” the other 0 
« View of the Interior of St. Paul's during the 
Interment.” The effect of these scenes is most 
striking; and, considering that both pictus 
were painted in about a fortnight, they are tru'y 
wonderful. The view of St. Paul's, with its 
countless multitude of figures mingled together 
—but by the artist's skill not confused—its rich 
architectural details brought out by the shining 
of a myriad of lights, and its perspective rendered 
with almost magical illusion, is particularly grand 
and imposing. Another, and perbaps a yet 
more important work, has since been added to 
these : the subject was, we understand, suggested 
to Mr. Haghe by Prince Albert : it represents 
the funeral procession passing Apsley House, 
the car, which is seen at full length, has just 
cleared the opposite gateway. The materials of 
the scene are admirably and effectively arranged. 
We are informed that the Queen has commis 
sioned the artist to paint for her a large picture 
from this sketch. It is intended to publish prints 
from these pictures; they will doubtless be 
coveted by the thousands who witnessed the 
ceremonial pomp, and by the tens of thousands 
who were unable to do so. 

Fouxa Cravon Drawixcs—A Mr. Wilkes, 
of Long-acre, has sent us some specimens to 
test his discovery of a new method of fixing 
Crayon Drawings. We are not acquainted with 
the process, but his method seems to be perfectly 
effectual, for the colours will not stir, nor have 
they lost, by the application, any of their clear- 
ness and brilliancy, A great objection to the 
use of coloured crayons is hereby removed. 
Since the above were submitted to us, Dr. 
Wilbraham Falconer, of Bath, has forwarded 
some drawings fixed by a method he has dis- 
covered ; these certainly enable us to express a 
more decidedly favourable opinion of the possi- 
bility of setting crayon drawings than Mr. 
Wilkes's specimens, inasmuch as they are larger 
and altogether more important in character. 
One of Dr. Falconer’s had a varnish upon it 
that gave it the appearance of an oil-painting, the 
others did not seem to have had any preparation 
passed over them, and yet the colours did not 
move in the least degree. The inventor says his 
process is — to various kinds of drawing, 
yw to the different stages of certain modes of 

wing. 

Lectures To Workinc Msx.—The first of a 
series of lectures on the Practical applications of 
Physical Science, was given on Monday, Febru- 
ary 7th, at the Museum of Practical Geology, by 
Professor Robert Hunt. The theatre Of the 
institution was only constructed for about 500 
seats, but so eager was the demand for tickets 
that 570 were issued, and more than 200 appli- 
cations were refused. Nearly the whole of this 
number crowded the theatre, and appeared 
deeply interested in the lecture, which was on 

Cohesion and Gravitation,” and illustrated 
with a great number of experiments. This 
movement on the part of a government institu- 
tion is a pleasing evidence of the fact that our 
rulers are awakening to the importance of educa- 
ting the people. The professors who give so large 
an amount of labour and most valuable available 
talent to the work without any niary reward 

deserve the best thanks of the class whose benefit 
they labour for so earnestly. The courses a 

divided into six each : Professor Ramsay will 
follow Mr. Hunt with six lectures on the Elements 
of Geology, and Professor Edward Forbes will 
ih with six on the first principles of Natural 
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some parties who are employing the gallery as 
a saleroom for “Immense collections of 
unredeemed Indian, Tunisian, and French 
Manufactures, the whole to be promptly sold by 
a Council Order from Government,” as the 
puffing circular of the proprietors of these 
valuables tells us. One of these documents, 
headed, “ Admit Bearer and Party to the Royal 
Marlborough House Bazaar, Entrance, 53, Pall- 
Mall,” is now before us; they are left at the 
houses of the gentry of the metropolis and its 
suburbs, enclosed in an envelope which would 
lead the recipient to presume the missive was 
sanctioned by royal authority. Desirous of 
vindicating the Society from any charge of 
knowingly assenting to such proceedings, of 
which we were satisfied in our own minds they 
were entirely ignorant, we communicated with 
the secretary, and have learned from him that 
every legal attempt has been ineffectually made 
to eject the parties in ion. The solicitors 
of the Society served a notice, nearly three 
months since, upon a Mr. J. Brown, the party 
in whose name the premises appear to have been 
taken, although Messrs. Manson and Phillips 
are announced in the circulars as “ proceeding 
with the sale.” The notice in question was 
answered by Mr. Brown’s solicitor in a way that 
set the complainants at defiance ; so there seems 
no hope of the gallery being wrested from its 
desecrating possessors till their time of holding 
has expired, which will, of course, be early now. 
The only party upon whom blame can be cast 
is the agent, for not making due inquiry of the 
uses to which the gallery was to be applied ; it 
is evident no fault attaches to the Society, who 
have done all they can to repair the evil. We have 
no doubt our fair readers are more likely to be’ 
attracted to the gallery by the beautiful pictures 
of Messrs, Warren, Haghe, Corbould, Fahey, and 
their associates, than by the “ thousands of lovely 
Barge long shawls,” with which Messrs. Manson 
and Phillips would woo them thither. 

Picture Saes.—Messrs. Christie and Man- 
son have issued their first announcement of 
sales for the ensuing season. The collection of 
pictures and classical antiquities belonging to 
the late Mr. Vint, of Colchester, are to be 
pg of on the 10th of this month; the 

ery of the Prince of Canino on the 12th: it 
contains numerous works which were in the 
collection of the late Cardinal Fesch. A small, 
but, we understand, a very select collection of 
cabinet pictures by the Italian masters, the 
lay we of Mr. Bayntun, is announced for sale 
in the month of April, and the famous Spanish 
and Standish Galleries, which belonged to the 
late King of the French, Louis Philippe, and 
which decorated, during his reign, the of 
the Louvre, will be sold in the month of May. 

Picture SaLes.—A few modern pictures from 
the gallery of Mr, Wass, late of Bond Street, 
were sold by Mr. Phillips, on the 15th of the 
last month. The principal of these were “The 
Terrace, Haddon Hall,” by T. Creswick, R.A., 
bought by Mr. Wallis for 199/. 10s. ; “Job and 
the Messengers,” by P. F. Poole, A.R.A., 3152. ; 
“Solomon Eagle,” by the same artist, 420/.; 
and the following by Etty :—“ Sabrina,” 178/. 10s. 
bought by Mr. Gambart ; “ Venus and Cupid, in 
a Landscape,” 84/.; “Hercules slaying the Man 
of Calydon,” 891. 5s.; the left lateral of the 
large composition, “Joan of Arc,” representing 
her kneeling in the church, 2311. ; ie centre- 
piece, the “Sortie,” 210/.; and the right lateral, 
“ Joan at the Stake,” 441/, 

Ecementany Drawinc a BRaNcH OF 
National Epucation.—The late ministry, and 
there is no doubt the present government will 
follow in their wake, were determined to adopt 
what would seem the most effectual method of 
inculcating some knowledge of Art, and some 
feeling for it, in the humbler classes; for they 
caused a circular to be issued from the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education to the authorities 
of the several Training Schools under inspection, 
ram attention to the steps which have been 
Seats Sasi Spots doen ee 

Wing, a8 part 9 ucati 
The Committee are of opinion that these eine 
schools for masters and mistresses are the points 
at which the most effectual impetus can be given 
to the promotion of the object in view ; and 


. ee 
they contemplate it as o 
in time to follow this mie 


certain proficiency in dra 





ing this branch of instruction, 
likewise consider that ree 
“ regard it as impro might 
ticeship of-pupil te el to masters or uidien 
who had neglected to profit by the means now 
about to be made generally available for acquiring 

a practical knowledge of elementary drawing 
There is one Paragraph, however, in the docu- 
ment alluded to, which seems to us, more than 
any other, to establish a right principle 
associating the art of drawin 

education ; it is this :— 





but as an essential part of education.” Caan 
tionably, just as much so as when we instruct our 
children in the theories of the heavenly bodies, 
and the geological formation of the earth, 
without inquiring whether or not they haves 
on — — This im docu- 
ment issues from the De ent of P: 

Art, and cannot fail to be nevetved ox isfactors 
evidence of the beneficial course now 

by the Director of that Institution. 

Easy Crosine AssociaTion.—We are desirous 
of drawing attention to a public meeting of the 
friends and supporters of this excellent society, 
which is to be held at Exeter Hall on the Ist of 
the <p es object of this Associa 
tion so long generally understood, if 
not generally appreciated, that we need only 
state that it aims at the curtailment of the hours 
of employment, in shops of all trades, and in 
dressmakers’ and milliners’ rooms. Excess of 
labour is almost universally allowed to be one of 
the greatest evils to which the” great masses of 
our population are subject ; it has upon 
the present generation in a rapid and most 
fearful manner, prostrating the energies of body 
and mind, and working results that are not to 
be contemplated without a feeling of horror. 
The system is in every way oppressive, and the 
more so because it is altogether unnecessary; 
masters are scarcely less interested in its aboli 
tion than they who serve them, for it is utterly 
impossible that the latter can do “good and 
faithful service” without time and opportunity 
for recreating the physical faculties, and im- 
proving and refreshing those of the mind. 
that is required to remedy the evil is a firm 
determination on the part of employers that it 
shall be done; the task is easy enough where 
the will to act is not wanting; the cause is that 
of common humanity. It is sheer h to 
sigh over the miseries Mra. Stowe's tale brings 
before us, while we are sup & system 


THE Panopricon is rapidly approaching com 
pletion, both withinside and without; it iss 
total enlik — epee i 
to ike an er m 
The minewete an a - the oe — 
ingly picturesque: the former 
intended to be made useful also, to sid in 
determining electrical experiments, a8 well as to 
exhibit the power of light, which pect oe 
trated and directed to any point of - 
be made useful in such cases as fire, &¢, to Poe 
the direction for assistance to be of 
introduction of coloured tiles in the — 
the building is a happy novell amid the el 
tonous red brick and stucco of our capital 
interior is most gorgeous and tasteful 
hall, with its galleries sup , 
columns elaborately painted and gil 
domed roof of eastern magnificence; 
throughout being exceedin 
gorgeous, but luckily unspo 
the only rock upon which there 
splitting. A most perfect 
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Mr. E. T. Parris has painted a picture ‘which 
Mr. Hogarth has on view, previously to its passing 
into the hands of the lith hic artist. The 
subject of the work may earned from its 
title, “ The Funeral of the Duke of Wellington 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral.” All that we need my 
concerning it is, that the drawing is in all 

a faithful view of the scene, beautifully 
executed, and will make, we have no doubt, a 
very excellent print. 

Picrures By W. MULteR.—At a recent sale 
in Bristol of the effects of the late Mr. De 
Winton, three pictures painted by W. Miiller 
were sold.—These were “ Lake Albano,” bought 
by Mr. Langton, M.P., for 380/.; “ Peasants on 
the Rhine,” by Mr. Agnew, of Manchester, for 
350l,; and “ Pandy Mill,” by Mr. Rought, of 
London, for 1554. Mr. De Winton 
these works direct from the artist, during the 
lifetime of the latter, and paid for the three 
1251, less by 760/. than they realised on the 
occasion referred to! We were not wrong when, 
on the death of the painter, we prophesied that 
time would place a far higher stamp on his pro- 
ductions than they received while he was living, 
for his was a genius of no ordinary kind. 

ELEMENTARY DrawinG FoR FEMALE CLASSES. 
—We understand that the following new rules 
have recently been sanctioned by the Board of 
Trade for the management of the Metropolitan 
Female School at 37, Gower Street. 1. Students 
before entering the elementary school must be 
able to draw the copies of the letters A, O, and 
S, which may be obtained at the school, and 
they must also have a knowledge of the names 
of certain geometrical forms which are contained 
in a text-book of definitions of practical geo- 
metry, to be obtained at the female school, and 
no student will be admitted without examina- 
tion upon such book. Every student desirous 
of entering the upper school must make draw- 
ings from the most advanced examples in the 
elementary school, and have a a of the 
elementary laws of colour—a text-book of the 
laws of colour may be obtained at the school, 
on which every 4 for admission to the 
upper school will be examined. The new fees 
are as follows :—General course, entrance fee 
two shillings. Elementary classes, three shil- 
lings a month, seven shillings for three months, 
and ten ae for six months. Advanced 
classes, four shillings a month, nine shillings for 
three months, twelve shilli for six months. 
Course for the figure and artistic anatomy, four 
guineas a year, or thirty shillings a quarter. The 
classes meet in the day-time as usual; but an 
evening class for those who cannot attend in the 
day is to be forthwith established. 

rR. ALDERMAN Moon.—We announce with 
mingled feelings of t and satisfaction the 
retirement of Mr. Alderman Moon from the 
publishing trade: it is satisfactory to know that 
this event is caused alone by his p ity; but 
it is matter for regret that the Arts will thus 
lose their most liberal, most judicious, and most 
energetic supporter. For ny of a quarter of 
@ century the Alderman held a foremost 
position in England as a publisher of engravings 
from the works of British painters; that posi- 
tion he has sustained by a course of undeviating 
liberality as the artists; making their 
productions widely and honourably known, and 
iving to them, in all instances, entire satis- 
ion, while elevating and advancing public 
taste, and promoting the best interests of the 
public, by the extensive circulation of such 
publications only as were calculated to benefit 
and improve the country. The retirement of 
such a man from the active pursuit of so im- 
portant a trade is, therefore, a calamity; lessened 
although it be by the knowl that for the 
public good he has achieved, the public have 
rewarded him. It is always pleasant — and, 
indeed, profitable—to find success following 
desert. The list of Mr. Alderman Moon's 
publications are not only numerous, it con- 
tains examples of all, or nearly all, the best 
artists of the age. The issue and completion of 
that noble, and truly national, oak, “ The 
Holy Land,” of David Roberts, would be suffi- 
cient alone to demand honourable mention of 
the publisher in the history of Art: its cost 
was immense; and perhaps in no state of 





Europe, even under government patronage, was 
80 an undertaking carried on to its close 
with credit so uninterrupted.* But this is by 
no means the sole undertaking of tude in 
which the Alderman has been ; among 
his publications will be found vings by 
Doo, Robinson, Watt, Pye, Goodall, Cousins, 
and all the best British engravers, from the 
paintings of Eastlake, Lawrence, Wilkie, Mul- 
ready, Landseer, Turner, Collins, Newton, 
Uwins, Leslie, Herbert, Chalon, Harding, Mar- 
tin, and very many others of our most popular 
and renowned British artists. The state por- 
traits of the Queen and His Royal Highness the 
Prince were issued by him; while among his 
publications are not a few from the ancient 
masters—such as that of Raffaelle’s “ Messiah ” 
from the burin of Doo. Among these works 
are some which, in a commercial sense, did not 
“pay:” they were undertaken under the full 
conviction the oy recompense to be 
calculated upon was the honour of their issue, 
and the conviction that, while to circulate pro- 
ductions of high tone and character was a duty, 
the consequent improvement of public taste 
would, in the end, bring remuneration, The 
career of such a publisher, therefore, cannot 
have failed to exercise a most beneficial influence 
upon British Art: we attribute to him, indeed, 
much of the palmy state it has enjoyed since 
the death of his predecessor, Alderman Boy- 
dell; and, on the part of the British public, 
recognise his very valuable services during a 
long series of years, and express the gratitude 
due to him from artists, from lovers of Art, and 
from the community. 

Tae Successor or ALDERMAN Moon 1s Mr. 
Tuomas Bors.—The name is well and favour- 
ably known to the public as that of an ex- 
—— ublisher, whose judgment, taste, and 
iberality have been heretofore exerted, and 
very beneficially, for the Arts. 

Sats or ALDERMAN Moon's Srocx.—Almost 
as a matter of course, it follows that the large 
and valuable stock of Alderman Moon is to be 

i of: an advertisement in our Journal 
announces that Messrs. Southgate and Barrett 
will, in due course, distribute by public auction, 
the “ proofs and prints of engravings lished 
by Alderman Moon ;” they are, as we have else- 
where stated, well known: among others are 
“The Christening” and “The Sacrament,” after 
Leslie; the “Christ pete my over Jerusalem ” 
and the “Pilgrims to the Holy City,” after 
Eastlake ; some seventeen or eighteen after 
Landseer, including “The Sanctuary,” the 
“ Crossing the Bridge,” and “ The Return from 
Hawking ;"the “ Napoleon and the Pope,” “ The 
School,” the “ Columbus,” and the “John Knox 
Preaching,” after Wilkie; the “Mercury and 
Argos” and the “Ancient Carthage,” after 
Turner ; “The Crucifixion,” after Martin; the 
“ Venice,” after Prout; the “ Baronial Hall,” after 
Cattermole ; in short, they consist of the choicest 
works of the best British painters engraved by the 
most eminent British engravers. It is a matter of 
great moment in reference to this “sale” that 
none of Mr. Moon's publications have ever 
heretofore been ye in thi er : 
has kept his collection carefully from distribu- 
tion, except —_ the ordinary channels ; 
and, moreover, the i 
through the medium of the auc- 
tioneers, Messrs, Southgate and Barrett, will be 
“bond fide impressions,” having the “ publica 
tion lines” of the publisher—which are now 
erased from the plates by special agreement, 
prior to arrangement for the of the 
stock. Those to be issued hereafter will contain 
the name of “ Mr. Boys ;” those which are to 
be now “sold” retain that of “Mr. Moon.” 
A golden opportunity will, therefore, very soon 
occur, of which the lovers of fine engravings will 
no doubt avail themselves—securing good im- 
Paper sped peed we and having the choice 
of a rich and rare abundance. 





* It was, we believe, on the completion of this work 
the artists 'y (not alone those who were 
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Tae Nationat GALLERY: 118s FoRMATION AXD 
MANAGEMENT, CONSIDERED IN A LETTER 
ADDRESSED, BY PeRMission, To H.R.H. 
Prince Apert. By W. Dyce, Esq., R.A. 
Published by Cuarman & Hatt, London. 


We premise our notice of this admirably-written 
pa, panes 0 we believe it to be, in all 
onesty of purpose and with a truly impartial 
spirit, oe far larger py of v1 
was composed before the appearance of the Secon 
Re of the Commissioners for the Exhibition of 
1851, a document which at once answers affirma- 
tively some of the propositions advocated by Mr. 
Dyce; those, we mean, wherein he contends that 
ghee a ean whcoina Catan 
end, t not to i to 
but should onkeaie wi its scope all those 
elements of Art-instruction that are essential for 
the study of e class of individuals, from the 
artisan to the "polnesly collector of pictures and 
Mag oe Now as the Royal Commissioners have, 
in their Report, recommended that the new 
National Gallery be an establishment in all 
respects of a directly educational character, it is 
unnecessary we should refer to the arguments 
adduced by Mr. Dyce in favour of such a proposal. 
But this part of the subject, though the last in 
the author’s conse, brings us at once to his first 
consideration @ out of the state of our present 
National Gallery, and to the important question— 
“What ought a national collection of pictures to 
be?’’ and he argues that if such a collection be 
intended to afford the full enjoyment which may 
be derived from the contemplation of works of Art, 
it must take a far wider range than it has hitherto 
done; it must ‘“‘aim at no lower object than to 
exhibit the whole rpnyy of the art of paint- 
ing; the examples of which it consists must, there- 
fore, range over its whole history.”” And to show 
that there is nothing extra t, impossible, or 
even novel in this idea of a National Gallery of 
Museum 


tings, the author refers to the Royal 
Peper, y 


to the Pinacothek of Munich, and to 

the Louvre of Paris, though he admits that the 
last-named collection is as yet imperfect. In the 
formation of such a gallery he would not restrict 
the materials to thosé pictures which have come 
down to us from the time of Raffaelle and his con- 
temporaries, but would go back to still earlier 
periods, those of the | and adolescence of 
Art, no less than its manhood. “ If the maturity 
of judgment and technical skill of later times were 
wanting in its adolescent state, they were more 
than compensated for by a freshness of thought 
and intention, a vivacity, a gaiety, a vividness of 
impression, an innocence, simplicity, and truthful- 
ness which belong to first efforts, and which t:ch- 
nical imperfection tended even to develope in 
greater force than the more universal aims of later 
Art admitted. And, it may be added, there is, in 
general, a suggestiveness about the works of earlier 
masters w ives them ) sone value and 
interest, es y to the p student of Art. 
They ever seem to suggest and to be straining after 
—— higher than they have realised—a cha- 
racter which came to be reversed in the produc- 
with cor frequently expeoesed oplaions fon Pre- 
our uently ex upon Pre- 
Raffaellitism, will scarcely expect us to concur 
altogether with Mr. Dyce’s eulogium of those 
works, though we are quite prepared to acknow- 
ledge they may be studied with much benefit to 


the artist. 

The difficulty of creating such a gallery as Mr. 
Dyce would have, he does not overlook ; but if the 
best of the ancient masters are not easily 
procurable, others, of a 


ee | r 
vided they are genuine, would at the outset 4d nna 
a iuose what giv — LF henpeniane 

, these t give more important 
eons dy The hirst thing to be done is sae 
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al ci a 
F , untry be | finds in juvenile books, with the exception of the | those subjects which especial] 
he ae pee ‘he whole | last poem, “‘ Angels in the Woods, which Long- repeated observations that Sir: re 
left behind in pone gee resent making towards | fellow would scarcely disdain. Viewing “A | not a mere clever painter of 
family of the t intellectual and social power. Children’s Summer” as a book not out of season, | imparts to his representations 
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